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THE HIGHEST TYPE OF LEADERSHIP 
IS LEADERSHIP BY EXAMPLE 


Catholically, this is true. 





It is true of all things that men do in groups. 
It is especially true of funds programs. 


Good example is the factor that makes a good single parish projram. 
Good example also is valuable between parishes. Outstanding parish 


drives come into being because of the example of other outstanding 
parish drives. 


Below are some of the attainment results in funds programs that we 
have directed: 


Parish No. Families Attainment 
Star of the Sea 
Honolulu, T. H. 1,457 $575,360 
Sacred Heart 
Salinas, Calif. 1,495 $491,982 
St. Therese 
Fresno, Calif. 1,100 $412,589 
St. Basil’s 
Vallejo, Calif. 2,000 $360,000 
St. Elizabeth's 
San Francisco, Calif. 1,900 $318,000 
St. John Vianney 
San dose, Calif. 1,150 $306,000 
St. Raymond's 
Menlo Park, Calif. 1,100 $302,000 
St. Leander’s 
San Leandro, Calif. 2,700 $301,154 
St. Nicholas’ 
Los Altos, Calif. 850 $247,500 
St. Christopher’s 
San dose, Calif. 800 $239,855 


We hope the examples set by pastors and lay leaders of these parishes will result in 
higher attainments in your parish drive by the tens of thousands of dollars. 


REYNOLDS JOHNSON AFFILIATES PROGRAMS NOW IN PROGRESS: 
Immaculate Heart Development Program, College and High School 


Hollywood, California $3,600,000 Goal 
Bishop Manogue High School Program, Reno, Nevada, $1,000,000 Goal 
St. Joseph’s Community Hospital, Los Banos, Calif. $ 400,000 Goal 


Your inquiry is invited. 


THE REYNOLDS JOHNSON AFFILIATES 





2881 El Camino Real Redwood City, Calif. Telephone: EMerson 8-9874 
THe Homitetic aNp Pastoral Review (Monthly), LVI, No. 10. (July, 1956). Copyright 1956 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. 8. 


$5.00 per annum. $5.25 in Canada. 











Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


ss, 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard ms iin at 


When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $5.10 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
yy eee $4.30 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
SE vit on Geen hohe dean $3.60 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
NS Sata aia gig cole atadg $3.10 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
UN isa ne ha we can aOR $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design ...... $19.95 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
Lddied eben das ean eee eae $22.25 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 


Se haata aca alaisk bak wig aha wie aaeee $17.50 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
NE SOOO $15.50 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
pen Pt pa ae $12.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
OS SOL $15.50 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
RIES SORE LEAS Ce $12.50 


(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
Ce. . ctheeceeaeoue $29.95 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
aie eh a ol eek eae $40.25 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$14.00 
Surplice to match.......... ; 


Jb Kase of. HANSEN 
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(1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight SF 
linen, cross design embroidered, \" 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — A ‘ 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
$21.00 


POTCeT eT COT TTT tte $16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $13.50 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $7.50 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
OE EET $28.75 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 


Light weight linen top ....$23.50 
(L) Fl = 
oui aia $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal ..... 1.20 381.35 17% 
Purificator .... .85 95 1.20 
ARS 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel.. .85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar .. .40 A5 65 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ......$1.19 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.59 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 








D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





% Americas Finest \ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 



















































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. apetid 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 
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Needlecraft \STMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


invited without obligation. 





(B) No. Y6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
SS eee 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
ON Pee re 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. Y¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 

Lined Only 


Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
Roman Cope .......... 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
eGR COBe 2... os cccss 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


Ihe Keats of. HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 





(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 


emblem to match. 
Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Cope ......... 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Cette Came nce cece 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. ¥6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined _ Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $37.75 $42.50 
Roman Cope ......... 52.50 61.50 
Roman Dalmatics .... 75.75 86.25 
Benediction Veil ..... 19.75 23.75 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 48.75 55.75 
Gothic Cope ......... 54.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 87.25 98.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 

Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





Telephone FRanklin 2-875.0 
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@ Alar Boys (OMPLETE OUTFITS 


(A) Wo. Bll. Buttonless Belt-On (B) No. B10. Button Front Roman 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye Back Altar Boy Cassock has patented 
collar and belt front to insure ease in ivory-hard removable toggle buttons 
donning or removing. that will not pull off. 
(C) No. B10. Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices for 
By sashes, capes and other accessories 
furnished upon request. 
THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in, $ 5.75 $ 5.75 $ 6.25 18 in. 
7 Yrs. 38 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 7.25 7.25 7.29 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 7.75 Tet? 8.25 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 8.25 8.25 8.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.75 8.75 9.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 9.25 9.25 9.75 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 10.25 10.25 10.75 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 11.25 11.25 11.75 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 12.00 12.00 12.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.75 12.75 13.25 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE « COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice (F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 


full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $8.75 extra full. 

(E) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Sur- Sizes Sizes 

plice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding in 22 in. ... .$3.75 28 in. ....$5.50 
all church colors, made extra full. 24in..... O23 30 in. .... 6.00 
Specify color banding desired when 26in..... 4.90 4 7.00 
ordering. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. . .$5.35 34in..... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. 

(H) No. B71, Altar Boy Surplice. Fine No. B60. Same as No. BG1 but without 
wearing Marquisette with lace, Made lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. ...... $3.00 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inches. $4.25 No. B80. Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 


 , JANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
Re ca acters Sores ig a ee ad $3.25 
(1) No. B61. Altar Boy Surplice. 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
SE iraale we. uc kr ora oneal e ace $4.00 


medium weight Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $4.30 
(J) No. B110. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. 
Embroidered floral design. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch....... $8.00 


(K) No. B27. Alcar Boy Surplice. Fine 
Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 


lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
OOS, oe a on aren ha ae alee $4.50 
No. B32. Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. ...... $5.95 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Franco of Spain 


By S.F.A. Coles—Written by a leading British 
political reporter this biography of General 
Franco goes beyond the man himself; it enables 
the reader to understand the highly individual- 
istic character of the diverse Iberian people 
and the story of their tragic Civil War. When 
writing this book, Mr. Coles was given excep- 
tional facilities including personal interviews 
with Franco himself and many of his asso- 
ciates, and permission to use material never 


before made public. $4.00 










Virginity 
By J. M. Perrin, O.P.—The theme of virginity 
is allied to whatever is deepest in the human 
heart, and lies at the center of the Catholic 
Church. This study of virginity, based on the 
traditional teaching of the Church, shows 
what it is in our own day as well as in "the first 
centuries of Christianity. The author considers 
the fruits of virginity, the practical difficulties 
involved and the conditions necessary for its 


achievement. $2.75 











Death: The Glorious Adventure 


By Rev. David L. Greenstock—The under- 
lying purpose of this book is to bring home in 
simple language those great truths of Faith 
which will enable death to be looked forward 
to as the “Gateway of Life.” Once it is 
grasped that man’s life on earth is but a time of 
preparation, its anxieties and sorrows will be 
borne with courage and joy. Father Green- 
stock’s present book will gain him a multitude 


of new readers. $2.00 














In Retreat with the Sacred Heart 


By Francois Charmot, S.J., translated by Sister 
Maria Constance—A unique book of medi- 
tations in the format of verse, strophe, and 
dialogue, patterned somewhat after the 
manner of the psalms in order to facilitate 
spiritual reflection. The author encourages 
everyone to look upon Christ, and concentrate 
on the motives and sentiments that filled His 


human heart. $2.75 
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CREDENCE TABLES 

















CONFESSIONALS 





QUALITY SINCE 1874 


A complete line of church furniture 
— bound to appeal — built to endure. 


one |IKKIN 


Manufacturing Co. 


77 MELMORE STREET TIFFIN, OHIO 




















ALLEN VESTMENT FABRIC 


No. 273 


“The Mission of 
the Holy Ghost” 


The mission, or sending of the 
Holy Ghost is depicted by the hand 
of God with two fingers extended, 
showing that Holy Ghost proceeds 
from both the Father and the Son. 
The Holy Ghost is shown by the 
traditional symbol, a dove. The 
seven Flames represent the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. The in- 
tervening acrostic is formed by the 
two Latin words Jesus and 
Christus, representing, of course, 
the name of Jesus Christ. 





Available in all standard colors 


“Buy American” 


Allen Silk Mills 


MANUFACTURERS 
a e 
gical abrics 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Trade Mark Reg. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 


**The Liturgy Lives in the Weave”’ 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 


in your community, write us at once. 
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In Catholic School Fund Raising 


EXPERIENTIA DOCET 





SO8 


Experience ts the best teacher. 

And in the selection of fund raising counsel for 
Catholic projects, you want the firm which will accom- 
plish the greatest results. 

The true value of any fund raising firm properly is 
measured in its accomplishments. 

Experience has taught Lawson Associates the finest 
methods in fund raising for the Church. Experience 
has taught thousands of parishes that Lawson Associ- 
ates is the leader. And in the Catholic educational 
field, there is no firm which has behind it such vast 
experience in this phase of Catholic fund raising. 

On the page opposite is a representative listing of 
Catholic High School campaigns planned and directed 
by the leading fund raising firm . . . Lawson Associates. 

Here are examples of the wealth of experience at 
your disposal when you consult with Lawson Associates. 
Here are 36 campaigns with goals exceeding $15,000,000. 
The amount raised exceeds $19,400,000. That’s 128.8 
per cent of the total sought. 

This is ability. 

This is proof of all you must expect in a fund raising 


firm . . . experience, ability, dignity, economy, the 
understanding of how properly to interpret the Catholic 
appeal. 


This is Lawson Associates. 








REPRESENTATIVE HIGH SCHOOL CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND DIRECTED BY 
LAWSON ASSOCIATES 








We Said We No. 
Name Location Could Raise Achieved Parishes 
St. Francis H.S. Morgantown, W.Va. $150-175,000 $255 ,000 1 
Seton H.S. Endicott, N.Y. 225 , 000 229 555 1 
St. Joseph H.S. Ogden, Utah 150-175 , 000 172,500 l 
St. Ambrose H.S. Ironwood, Mich. 125,000 154,076 I 
Notre Dame H.S. Biloxi, Miss. 150,000 237 , 180 I 
St. John the Evangelist 
H.S. Gulfport, Miss. 125-150 ,000 155,000 
St. Pascal Baylon H.S. St. Albans, N.Y. 200,000 370,000 
Immaculate Conception 
H.S. Dennison, O. 90-120 ,000 120 , 360 l 
C.C.H.S. LeMars, lowa 150 ,000 375,000 2 
C.C.ES. Cape Girardeau, Mo.  250-300,000 308 , 000 2 
C.C.H.S. Anaconda, Mont. 225,000 382 ,526 2 
C.C.H.S. Billings, Mont. 250,000 255,951 2 
C.C..3.* Portsmouth, O. 225 ,000 225,100 2 
C.C.E.S. Minot, N.Dak. 300-350 , 000 370 , 692 2 
St. Mary’s H.S. Bismarck, N.Dak. 250 ,000 301,000 2 
Shanley H.S. Fargo, N.Dak. 400 , 000 410,000 2 
St. Edmund’s H.S. Fort Dodge, la. 300 , 000 618 ,544 3 
St. Pius X. School Moberly, Macon, 
Kirksville, Mo. 175,000 261 ,423 3 
COS. Portsmouth, ©. 300,000 310,060 3 
Bishop Donahue Memorial 
H.S. MeMechen, W.Va. 225-250 , 000 252,110 3 
CLES. Ottawa, Ill. 250,000 255 ,529 4 
Boys’ H.S. Augusta, Ga. 150-175 ,000 In progress 4 
CLS. Arlington-Falls 
Church, Va. 1,000,000 1,007,173 5 
CLBS. Clarksburg, W.Va. 300 ,000 317,721 5 
St. Pius X. Regional H.S. Festus, Mo. 300-350 , 000 408 ,000 5 
CLES. Great Falls, Mont. 300,000 - 442 , 236 6 
Greater Muskegon 
CLES. Muskegon, Mich. 500 , 000 791,124 8 
C.C.8.S. Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 350,000 363 ,000 8 
CALAIS. Pueblo, Colo. 400 ,000 179 , 000 9 
Judge Mem. H.S.*** Salt Lake City, Utah 200-250,000 510,503 9 
CCALS. Pensacola, Fla. 350-400 , 000 387 ,718 9 
Kuemper Catholic H.S. Carroll, la. 450,000 728 , 255 10 
Gonzaga H.S. Spokane, Wash. 600,000 812,000 10 
C.C.ELS. Escanaba, Mich. 400-450 , 000 485 , 000 12 
CCHS. Grand Rapids, Mich. 750-800 ,000 1,337 , 858 21 
Archdiocese of**** Winnipeg, Manitoba  750-1,000,000 871,706 75 
Diocese of ***** Greensburg, Pa. 4,000,000 4,506,702 114 
$15, 165, 0007 $19,467 , 712 


* Second campaign 
** First campaign 


*** Part of campaign funds used for H.S. addn. Balance for debt 
**** High Schools included in educational objective of campaign 
***** Part of funds used for three Central Catholic High Schools 
+ Completed campaigns (one in progress) 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 


\ 
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BOSTON 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 

Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127/%2—2129 Market St. 
CHICAGO 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 

Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 

D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 
CINCINNATI 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 

Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 
CLEVELAND 

John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 
GUTTENBERG, N. J. 

Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 

Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 

Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 51 St. 

The Edward O'Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 

Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 

Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 

Summit Studios, 233 Broadway 
OMAHA 

Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Keystone.Silver Co., 804~805 Sansom St. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Trutter Plating Co., 221 East Jefferson Street 
ST. LOUIS 

B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 
ST. PAUL 

The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 
TULSA 

F.C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 
WHEELING, W. VA. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127/4—2129 Market St. 
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Part of the Chapel interior, the entirety of which was designed and executed 
by Doig-Bernardini Studios for St. Peter's School, Yonkers, N. Y. in cooperation 
with Msgr. Arthur G. Keane. 


Bernardini Studios 
William Doig & Son 


230 WEST 13th STREET 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Pleore note ow new Addirex! ORegon 5-2244 


PIETRASANTA, ITALY 
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Stained Glass 
Church Lighting 
Custom Woodwork 
Decorating and Murals 
Marble and Mosaics 
Sculpture 
Metal Ware 
Church Seating 


CUjintecicns 


3700 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 




















NEW COMFORT 
for YOU 


CONFESSIONAL CHAIRS 


A century of fine furniture mak- 
ing brings you this superbly up- 
holstered confessional chair, the 
Confession-Ease 





Overall height 35”—back height 19” 
Hand-rubbed finish 

Upholstered foam-rubber arm pads 
Kiln-dried hardwood frame 

18%” between arms—seat 20” deep 
Seat cushion top 1842” from floor 
Swivels completely within 30” space 


Stationary base, dome slides on legs 


Also available in: 
Top Grain Leather........ $104.00 
Elastic Naugahyde Vinyl .. . .$86.50 


Specify color desired 
F.0.B. Chicago, Ill. 


" SEATING CO. 
Chicago 914 S. WABASH * CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





for the 
Priest who wants 
the Best... 













CLERIC-COLLAR 
Shirtfronts and Rabats 


There is a specific model for every popular 
collar style and size — You get exact fit — 


materials and workmanship are high grade — 
You get a handsome product — 


the collar bands are guaranteed not to wilt 
from perspiration — You will always look trim 
in a Toomey front — 

and the price is low because we share our 
savings from volume production with you. 
Our De Luxe Shirtfronts have elastic arm straps 
and waistband. Standard models have waist 
tie-strings. 


oe 


MILITARY STYLE 

















re 


PLAIN-NECK 
STYLE 





STANDARD 
CLERIC-COLLAR 
\ MODEL 
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DELUXE CLERIC-COLLAR 


R. J. TOOMEYCO. “™ 


$13 














Let’s Look at the record . 


No shop talk this month. . . we list for your information some of 
our recently completed campaigns. . .SUCCESS talks best for 
Community Counselling Service. . ‘the largest and finest fund 
raiser for Catholic parishes and institutions in America. 


CLIENT PROJECT GOAL RAISED 
STAMFORD H.-S. Central High School $1,000,000 $1,876,536 
Stamford, Connecticut 

FENWICK HIGH SCHOOL Friary $350,000 $371,000 
Chicago, Illinois 

BLESSED MARTIN CENTER School $60,000 $80,885 
New Haven, Connecticut 

ST. GREGORY Convent $200,000 $263,964 
Bellerose, Long Island 

ST. PAUL School and auditorium $150,000 $181,146 
Burlington, New Jersey 

ST. CLARE A ca ASSISI School addition and con- $150,000 $168,172 
Bronx, New vent 


OUR LADY oF PERPETUAL HELP Church and school expan- $325,000 $389,120 


Lindenhurst, New York sion 


ST. MARY Convent $300,000 $306,829 
Flushing, New York 
ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL Cathedral renovation and $250,000 $318,959 
Belleville, Illinois new school 
ST. TERESA Junior High School and $250,000 $304,130 
Albany, New York social center 
ST. MARK Church $50,000 $58,523 
Boynton Beach, Fla. 

MEL School and convent $250,000 $295,910 
Flushing, New Yor 
ST. FRANCIS OF SALES School $150,000 $153,011 
Lodi, New Jersey 
ST. ANTHONY Chapel $200,000 $223,166 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS Church $125,000 $175,105 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
ST. MARY School and convent $85,000 $180,206 
Portland, Connecticut 
ST. JOHN School $150,000 $174,492 
Westminster, Maryland 
SEVEN DOLARS Rectory $75,000 $87,312 
Wyndmoor, Pennsylvania 
ST. MARTIN OF TOURS $75,000 $91,485 
Washington Park, Illinois 
ST. MARY $350,000 $382,000 


Nutley, New Jersey 





We are scheduling our Fall and Winter campaigns now. May we suggest 
you contact us now for an interview at no obligation. TELEPHONE or 


WIRE COLLECT to your nearest CCS Office. ..... 


COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE, INC. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. OXford 5-1175 











DETROIT ALBANY FAIRFIELD, CONN. TORONTO, CANADA 
776 Maccabees Building 90 State St. 44 Sherman Court 21 King St. East 
Temple 2-1020 Albany 6-9530 Clearwater 9-2413 Empire 8-4114 
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Life insurance for priests? 


When does a priest need life insurance? 


Whenever there are close relatives or an in- 
stitution in whose support he is interested. 
Lay brothers in the teaching profession 
have similar needs and are equally eligible 
for all MLCU policies. 


And life insurance represents one of the 
most secure savings plans available today — 
a sure way to build a future based on 
a guaranteed return of dollars and cents re- 
gardless of a fluctuating economy. Ministers 
Life & Casualty Union offers special life in- 
surance plans which entitle you to lower 
rates because you are a preferred risk! 


r-————-THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION --—-——- 
(Legal Reserve Non-Assessable Life Insurance) 
10810 Ministers Life Bldg., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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Please send me information on Ordinary Life () 


For example: A $1,000 Ordinary Life 
policy taken at age 30 will, at age 60, have 
a cash value of $486 which may be used as 
you see fit. And it’s so easy to get insurance 
protection under any of the MLCU plans. 
Providing you have a good health record, 
policies under $5,000 are issued without 
medical examination. All you have to do is 
fill out the coupon at the bottom, sign it 
and mail it. Indicate the type of policy in 
which you are interested and complete in- 
formation and an application will be sent 
immediately. So, since you are a preferred 
risk, take advantage today—no obligation 
of course! 
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whose life as a parish priest was the imi- 

tation of Christ. 
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Challenge to Catholic Action 
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see “but Jesus only” in a fallen brother is 
to fill one’s life with the glory of Thabor 
and make of every day a Transfiguration. 
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Blessed Be Her Glorious Assumption! 
In commemorating the Assumption of the 
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humble daughter of Joachim and Ann, we 
are more fortunate than our late forbears in 
the faith in that we possess the same doc- 
trine which they believed, but in a greater 
effulgence of heavenly light. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost... 855 
Heresy and Leprosy 
On all sides, like the lepers in the parable, 
self-appointed teachers arise, tainted with 
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outwardly to have semblance of truth, for 
they cleverly hide the spots. 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost... 857 

“Neither Shall His Bread Fail.” 

Consider this begging of the question: 
“Our Lord was divine and could suffer these 
severities. We are human and feel the 
harshness. His pattern is too high.” 
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“From the towers... $39 a flock of bells take flight” 
















SCHULMERICH 
“@Carillonic Bells’ 


ring their spirit-lifting hymns at 
100 United States Air Force Base 
Chapels across the nation. 


Schulmerich “Carillonic Bells” are the 
most honored of all bells. Remember 
the article, “‘He Set the Church Bells 
Ringing” in the April 1955 Reader’s 
Digest? Now their spiritual influence 
has been enlisted by the Air Force— 
100 specially engineered Schulmerich 
instruments will beautify chapel wor- 
ship for Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish airmen—the greatest recogni- 
tion ever accorded any bell maker. 


What next?... Honored by installation 
in your church, perhaps! Schulmerich 
offers the world’s finest bells, designed 
for any liturgical use in cathedral, 
church or chapel of any faith. Learn 
how their soul-stirring music promotes 
religious faith and practice. Write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
10F48A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Tea ea : Dyer " 
Hote it we? ee 
Wow tt WRENS a Rina onee 








**Carillonic Bells” is a trademark for bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Faith and the Dead Sea 


Scrolls 


| HowLetr wrote an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘Faith and History” which 
appeared in The Atlantic of April, 1956. 
He is a Unitarian minister of the First 
Church in Boston and his article deals 
with the meaning of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls for Christian theology. Actually 
he nowhere refers to Catholic theology, 
and so his comments are really directed 
at Protestant theologians. Yet I think 
that what he says about fundamental- 
ist Protestant theology will probably be 
interpreted by readers to apply to 
the theology of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


THE SEARCH FOR RELIGION 
WITHOUT DOGMA 


His theme is that the “popular” in- 
terest in the Dead Sea Scrolls is an in- 
dication that lay people want to find 
out the true facts about the historical 
events recorded in the Bible. Since Mr. 
Howlett is a Unitarian, and sinee he 
builds up a ease against traditional 
theology, the inference is that the lay 
people want to find a new Christ 
stripped of the “cobwebs” of dogma. 
“We are not satisfied with a Christ of 
faith. We want also to know every- 
thing we can about the Jesus of history.” 

Mr. Howlett says that this “popular” 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


interest is not morbid, nor is it mali- 
cious. “Popular interest in the Scrolls 
is not derived from the iconoclast that 
lurks in all of us, although there are 
doubtless some who hope these ancient 
writings may be used to discredit 
Christianity.” Yet the general tone of 
the article is antagonistic to fundamen- 
talist and neo-orthodox Protestantism 








Father Sheerin has been writing his 
monthly “Present-Day Issues” feature for 
this Review since 1944. He has been 
Editor of The Catholic World since 1948. 





and in accord with the ambitions and 
aims of Modernism, a system of thought 
that shattered the faith of many a 
Christian. 

To begin with, I should question the 
first assumption made by Mr. Howlett. 
He speaks of the “popular interest” in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. If there is such 
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a great amount of interest on the part 
of lay people, 1 must confess I have 
been unable to discover it. Certainly, 
there is not so much popular interest in 
the Scrolls as there is in that flimsy 
document called The Search for Bridey 
Murphy. I grant there was a flurry of 
attention to the Scrolls some months 
ago, but it has passed over. Lurid and 
sensational journalists created a syn- 
thetic interest with wild claims about 
the Scrolls knocking the props out from 
under Christianity. But that bubble 
has been exploded and no longer do we 
read screaming headlines about the 
revolutionary revelations from the 
Qumran Community. 

It seems that a scholar named M. 
Dupont-Sommer was the source from 
which much of the excitement origi- 
nated, or was said to have originated. 
He published a book on the significance 
of the Scrolls not long after they were 
first discovered in 1947 in caves near 
the shores of the Dea Sea. Apparently 
no great wave of popular attention 
greeted the book in France where it was 
published. It seems to have received 
little press notice until about a year ago 
when Edmund Wilson wrote a series of 
articles on the Scrolls for The New 
Yorker. These articles came out in 
book form last October and bore the 
title The Srrolls from the Dead Sea. 
Wilson based his opinions largely on M. 
Dupont-Sommer’s book and suggested 
that some traditional theologians were 
worried about the Serolls for fear that 
they would reveal the flaws in some 
orthodox Christian doctrines. 


“THE TEACHER 
OF RIGHTEOUSNESS” 


Fhereupon the Biblical scholars and 
theologians proceeded to answer the 
much-publicized book of Wilson as well 
as a series of headline-making talks by 
Dr. John Allegro in England. Experts 


$20 


oi the stature of William F. Albright, 
Frank Cross and Millar Burrows ex- 
plained that it was only natural that 
there be similarities between the teach- 
ings of the Scrolls and the doctrines of 
Christianity. Christ said that He came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill. Both the 
Qumran sectaries and the early Chris- 
tians based their life and teaching, to a 
large degree, on the Old Testament. 
But in the matter of specifically original 
Christian beliefs and practices, the ex- 
perts denied borrowing. They said that 
the deciphering of the Scrolls did not 
and would not cast shadows on the 
“uniqueness” of Christianity. 

These Protestant scholars as well as 
Catholic scholars vehemently rejected 
the notion, attributed to M. Dupont- 
Sommer, that the person known as 
“The Teacher of Righteousness” who 
organized the Qumran Community was 
a real prototype of Christ, the Son of 
God. In facet, the French savant 
claimed that Christ was “an extraordi- 
nary reincarnation of the Master of 
Justice.” This Master of Justice (or 
“Teacher of Righteousness’) was al- 
leged to have been martyred and to 
have inspired in his followers the be- 
lief that he would return from the dead. 
But orthodox scholars denied that the 
Scrolls anywhere carry a clear reference 
to the Passion, Resurrection or return 
of the Qumran Community leader. M. 
Dupont-Sommer seemed to weaken un- 
der the hammer-blows of the scholars, 
and he then published a second book 
which anpeared to disagree with his 
first volume on the Serolls. 


TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT 


The Saturday Review then decided to 
take matters into its own hands and 
despatched a series of questions to M. 
Dupont-Sommer himself. The editors 
wanted to know if M. Dupont-Sommer 
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believed that there is evidence in the 
Scrolls to disprove the uniqueness and 
divinity of Jesus Christ. Another ques- 
tion was whether or not the French 
scholar had found in the Scrolls any 
evidence that would require orthodox 


Christians to revise their theology 
(Saturday Review, March 3, 1956, 
p. 29). 


The replies show that all the tem- 
porary fluster over the Dead Sea Scrolls 
was a tempest in a teapot. M. Dupont- 
Sommer said that he had never claimed 
that the Dead Sea Scrolls could strike 
a “blow” at the uniqueness of Jesus. 
He had simply pointed out certain simi- 
larities between Jesus and the “Teacher 
of Righteousness.” Moreover, M. Du- 
pont-Sommer went on to say, “I be- 
lieve that the Dead Sea Scrolls do not 
deny the divinity of Jesus (even) in the 
sense of Son of God Incarnate.” Then 
he made the general statement that the 
originality of the Christian Church 
seems to remain unchallenged by the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. So, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls emerge from the clouds of emo- 
tion, and we see them as documents that 
will be carefully translated and which 
will undoubtedly confirm what we al- 
ready know about the world into which 
Christ was born. 

So much for the “popular” interest 
Mr. Howlett describes so casually in 
his article. It just doesn’t exist to any 
considerable degree. But Mr. Howlett 
places great reliance on the factual 
existence of this “popular” interest, for 
he claims that it shows that lay people 
want to get the real facts about Christ, 
and they feel that these facts may be in 
the Scrolls. Obviously he does not be- 
lieve they are to be found in Christian 
theology, for he draws a distinction be- 
tween the Christ of faith and the Jesus 
of history. This was the distinction 
which the Modernists used to draw and 


the presumption was that Christian 
faith was so overladen with myth and 
legend that the Jesus of history could 
not be seen. 


MODERNISM ALL OVER AGAIN 


Mr. Howlett’s second point is surely 
no more successful than his first. He 
claims that Christianity, very early in 
its career, divorced faith from fact. St. 
Paul was one of the first culprits. When 
he was confronted by men looking for 
facts, he told them to have faith. His 
teaching, according to Mr. Howlett, 
had been a stumbling-block and fool- 
ishness to the fact-minded. “Paul in- 
vited men to believe without proof, to 
accept without evidence.” 

Paul’s sermons do not bear this out. 
Take for instance his discourse (in Acts 
XIII, 16-42) at the synagogue of Anti- 
och in Pisidia. After relating the facts 
of the prophecies in the Old Testament 
and their fulfillment in the New Testa- 
ment, he tells of the fact of the Resur- 
rection and cites as proof the eyewit- 
nesses who went with Christ from Gali- 
lee to Jerusalem and had seen Him dur- 
ing the forty days after His Resurrec- 
tion. 

The reason why a true-blue Modern- 
ist, or a Unitarian, would object to St. 
Paul’s Christology is that the Apostle 
does not hesitate to speak of Jesus as 
divine. When a Modernist talks about 
getting back to the Scriptures to see how 
much embellishment has been laid upon 
the simpler stories of the Bible, he really 
means that he wants to get back to a 
human Christ. He will not have a 
divine Christ or a Christianity that has 
anvthing supernatural about it. 

St. Paul, unfortunately for the 
Modernists, attributes to Christ a 
celestial pre-existence and a share in 
the creation of the world. More ex- 
plicitly than the Synopties, he shows 
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the divinity of Christ. It is not that 
the Synoptics are silent on His divinity; 
they do record explicit words and ac- 
tions that prove that Christ asserted 
He was divine. But their purpose was 
to write biographies of Christ, while St. 
Paul, who had not walked and worked 
with Christ in the flesh, wanted to write 
the Christian theology and to proclaim 
the transcendent majesty of Christ. No 
wonder, then, that Modernists would 
tend to ignore the Pauline writings, for 
the Apostle’s figure of Christ cannot be 
reduced to merely human dimensions. 


WHERE FAITH AND 
REASON MUST MEET 


Mr. Howlett is a Unitarian and I 
presume that he does not accept the 
divinity of Christ. Between the lines 
I seem to sense that he hopes that. the 
Dead Sea Scrolls will show Christ to 
have been a great man, but not divine. 
And yet, I believe he has a good theme 
underlying his article and one that de- 
serves more consideration from Protes- 
tant thinkers. He wants Protestant 
theologians to take cognizance of the 
world of fact as well as of the things of 
faith. 

Faith, in the Protestant interpreta- 
tion, is a subjective experience. It is 
not concerned, in its heart and essence, 
with the world of fact, especially histor- 
ical fact. Protestant faith is purely 
spiritual and the world of the material 
is outside its orbit. It is a personal per- 
suasion that we are the beneficiaries 
of the merits of Christ, that Christ 
has covered our sins with the cloak of 
His grace. Now this trust and confi- 
dence in Christ is commendable, but it 
is really the virtue of hope rather than 
faith, and it tends to be a matter of 
emotion rather than of intellect. Luther 
called reason “the devil’s whore,” and 
this anti-intellectualism has descended 
to some of his present-day followers. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr constanfly berates 
the Catholic Church for allowing 
Aristotle to intrude into Catholic 
thought. 

According to Luther’s ideas, every 
man can be taught by God and needs 
no human teacher. Human reason then 
becomes an intruder and indeed an un- 
just aggressor in the sanctuary of the 
soul where God holds converse with His 
Christian. Even today there is some- 
thing of this notion in the neo-orthodox 
thinkers. One Protestant preacher re- 
cently said that even the word of God 
is not something objective. He dis- 
missed as an aberration the attempt on 
the part of older Protestants to regard 
the words of the Bible as divinely in- 
spired. The “human” words of the 
Bible, he said, do not constitute the 
word of God. The Bible comes alive 
only when there is an encounter between 
the soul and God. Even the statement 
“Christ is the Savior,” so he said, makes 
no sense as a merely objective state- 
ment. It becomes true when the in- 
dividual experiences Christ as _ his 
Savior. I confess that I find much 
Protestant writing very vague and the 
ideas presented rather intangible, but 
I do not think I do Protestant theo- 
logians an injustice when I say that 
their religion is subjective and that they 
regard reason as an interloper in the 
spiritual quest. 

It is this divorce of reason from faith 
that Mr. Howlett deprecates. He feeis 
that the man of the twentieth century 
wants to know a reason for the faith 
that is in him—that he is not content 
with faith that is purely subjective and 
interior. The Catholic Church does not 
divorce reason from faith and Catholic 
faith has its origins not in a personal 
experience, but in historical facts about 
a visible organization whose history 
can be studied by scholars and students. 
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Perhaps Mr. Howlett is in the position 
of the philosophers at the Areopagus. 
St. Paul addressed them: “Men of 
Athens, I see that in every respect you 
are extremely religious. For as I was 
going about and observing objects of 
your worship, I found also an altar with 
this inscription: “To the Unknown 
God.’ What therefore you worship in 
ignorance, that I proclaim to you.” 
Perhaps unknowingly Mr. Howlett is 
looking for a religion that pays proper 
respect to reason, is actually seeking 
the Catholie Church. 


THERE IS REASON FOR OUR FAITH 


does not demand of 
everyone a study of rational arguments 
for the existence of God and an histori- 
eal investigation of the establishment 
of the Chureh by Christ, but does urge 
those who have the leisure and talent 
to investigate the case for the founding 
of the infallible Chureh. The pream- 


Catholicism 


In the next HPR issue 


bles of faith rest upon reason. ‘True, 
these investigations can bring one only 
to the threshold of the faith. “No man 
comes to me unless the Father draw 
him.” Yet they do bring a man to the 
threshold and that is a laudable and 
wonderful achievement. 

Mr. Howlett is eminently right in de- 
manding a religion that respects reason. 
A purely subjective faith is the prey of 
private delusions and spurious inspira- 
tions and it makes religion seem unreal 
in a very real world. Mr. Howlett will 
find that there is a religion that regards 
reason as the anteroom to faith, that 
the Catholic religion has spurned skep- 
ticism, Kantianism, agnosticism and all 
the ancient and modern forms of sub- 
jectivism. It holds that God, the be- 
ginning and end of all things, may be 
certainly known by the natural light 
of human reason by means of created 
things. Faith is above reason, but the 
Church urges men to have a reason for 
their faith. 





Catholic universities conduct some twenty law schools in the United 
States. These law schools resemble any other American law school in 
methods, in curricula, in anxious avoidance of faculty “in-breeding.” Why 
then call them “Catholic”? What precisely, makes a Catholic law school 
“Catholic”? A clerical regent? The crucifix in the class room? The 
Communion breakfast? The portrait of St. Thomas More in the library? 
The course in “Legal Ethies” bolstered with borrowings from Moral 
Theology? The seminar in “Jurisprudence”? “Secular” law schools also 
hang paintings of Lord Chancellor More, provide chaplains for the student’s 
religious needs and offer courses in “Jurisprudence” eclectic enough to 
satisfy the fastidious. 

The name of the article is “The ‘Catholic’ Law School and the Natural 
Law—the Notre Dame Experiment.” The name of the author is Dr. 
Edward F. Barrett, Professor of Law at the University of Notre Dame 
School of Law and Editor of its Proceedings of the Natural Law Institute. 
The hope of the article is that the unswerving tenets of Natural Law be 
restored not only in the field of positive law, but in every area where today 
positivistie “dogma” rules. 
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Guided Missals 


By VERY REY. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Cony., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 


O ves IS AN AGE of speed. The 
small fry at St. Joseph Cupertino’s 
parochial school no longer aspire to be 
mere dawdling jet pilots. Today they 
are space cadets. Two years ago the 
adjective “supersonic” expressed the 
ultimate in speed. Today “supersonic” 
is as old-fashioned as the game of auc- 
tion bridge; it has been supplanted by 
“hypersonic.” Space-flight enthusiasts 
talk casually of velocities above 10,000 
m.p.h. 

Even the time-honored phrase “miles 
per hour” is antiquated, and in its stead 
the initiated speak of “Mach-number,” 
with “Mach” the symbol for the speed 
of sound. Cornell University’s Aero- 
nautical Laboratory is currently experi- 
menting with speeds up to Mach-13, 
thirteen times faster than sound. The 
U.S. Air Force’s present goal in its 
guided-missile program is to perfect 
weapons that will fly as fast as meteors 
fall. The chief difficulty lies in finding 
metals that won’t melt or vaporize as 
the  electronically-controlled missile 
races toward the very edge of outer 
space. 





Fr. Carr is editor of our 
Roma _ Locuta_ depart- 
ment. Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology and 
Canon Law at St. An- 
thony-on-Hudson, he is 
also Associate Editor of 
The Companion (Canada) 
and a contributor to the 
monumental Mariology, 


Vol. 7. 
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KEEPING UP WITH FATHER 


Generally speaking, Catholies hold 
no brief against the velocity of guided 
missiles. It is rather concerning the 
speed of guided missals that one is hear- 
ing more and more expressions of 
wonderment among our good Catholic 
laity. We priests are aware both of 
the tremendous loyalty our people 
possess for the priesthood and of their 
great love for the functions proper to 
it. Similarly, it is one of our deepest 
joys to know that the faithful, as a rule, 
are almost scrupulously hesitant to find 
fault with what we do and the way we 
do it. We also know that Protestant 
ministers would not last very long in 
their “calls” unless they responded, 
breathlessly, to the beck and nod of 
their elders and trustees. We priests, 
God be praised, are happily freed from 
that necessity. Ecclesia est divina. 

And so, because of our  people’s 
natural reluctance to find fault, it comes 
with disquieting force when they men- 
tion, at first apologetically and then 
more emphatically, “We can’t keep up 
with Father during Holy Mass.” The 
complaint is not an isolated one, nor 
does it emanate from cranks. If a 
priest takes the initiative and asks 
among the faithful whether perhaps 
Mass is being said too fast for them 
to follow properly, the result of such an 
informal poll furnishes a_ rudely 
awakening experience. 

Particularly responsive is that grow- 
ing segment of our people who are 
anxious to find out the rewards of 
assisting at Mass with their own mis- 
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sals, English or English-Latin. Even 
after they have become sufficiently 
familiar with the order and the language 
of the book, many still find themselves 
unable to guide their missals swiftly 
enough. They get lost in the rush. 

“The irony of the situation,” as one 
devout and liturgical-minded Catholic 
remarked, “is that we are always being 
encouraged to use the missal as our 
way to participate actively and intelli- 
gently in the Holy Sacrifice. We are 
being asked to do something that too 
often is rendered impossible of accom- 
plishment.” 

Is there anything more savagely 
frustrating than to be expected to com- 
plete a task within a time limit that 
is simply inadequate? Do you recall, 
Father, that panicky feeling that swept 
over you in the seminary when you 
discovered that you had but one day 
to study for a Dogma exam for which 
you actually needed a week? 


THE FAST MASS 


The Missa accelerata would be 
anomaly enough even if those very 
rubrics and laws by which we priests 
live did not speak so distinctly about 
the wrong of hurrying through Mass. 
Precisely because it is so sacred an act, 
therefore it should not be rushed. “Good 
runs the old saying, 

The Spanish have a 
proverb on the waste of prodigal haste: 
“Who pours water hastily into a bottle 
spills more than goes in.” 

We priests are placed in an embar- 
rassing (not to say compromising) posi- 
tion if we appeal to established rules 
concerning those matters we desire the 
faithful to observe, and then blithely 
ignore rules that concern the proper 
length of time (neither too little nor 
too much) required for the celebration 
of Mass. A narrow consistency has 


and quickly,” 
“seldom meet.” 


been called the hobgoblin of small 
minds, perhaps correctly. It may well 
be that this accusation is justifiable in 
some things, but it is certainly out of 
place when the matter concerns the 
observance of the Church’s positive 
mandates. 

If we quote the books on the obliga- 
tion of all to be at Mass on time, we 
can searcely (with good grace) suit 
ourselves with regard to how long or 
how short a time we shall take to say 
Mass. There is a maxim in Equity to 
the effect that one cannot “blow hot 
and cold.” It means, roughly, that one 
cannot jump on a horse and gallop off 
in two directions at once. 

The Rubricae generales Missalis set 
forth this basic norm: 


The priest must be particularly care- 
ful to pronounce distinctly and prop- 
erly whatever is to be said aloud, not 
with such haste that he is unable to 
note what he reads . and so ac- 
commodated to the faithful that they 
may understand what is read.! 


In interpreting this classic rubric, 
moralists and canonists uniformly agree 
that a Missa lecta should regularly take 
about one half-hour. St. Alphonsus 
Liguori taught that a low Mass ought 
not to take longer than thirty minutes, 
lest the worshipers succumb to tedium, 
nor less than twenty minutes, since the 
Mass cannot be decently celebrated in 
less time. He believed it to be a mortal 
sin to say Mass in less than fifteen 
minutes, because such haste necessarily 
includes two grave defects: one of 
serious irreverence to the Eucharist, 
another of grave scandal to the people. 
The optimum period, he declared, is 
thirty minutes.” 

Vermeersch held that one who cele- 


*XVI, n. 2. 
*Cf. Theologiae Moralis (ed. Konings), 
De Eucharistia, pars 2, cap. IV, art. 1. 
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brates Mass notabiliter infra dimidiam 
horae partem can scarcely be excused 
from venial sin, because by so doing 
one voluntarily impedes that devotion 
which so eminently becomes so holy an 
action.2 The renowned canonist Wernz 
taught that a fittingly devout celebra- 
tion of Mass should ordinarily occupy 
about 30 minutes, and he added, with 
perhaps a touch of asperity: “Sacer- 
dotes, qui minus quam tertiam horae 
partem impendant, certe ab Episcopo 
opportune moneri atque  castigari 
possunt.””* 

These authorities are obviously con- 
sidering simply the time for the Mass 
itself, quite aside from what is needed 
to make announcements, to read the 
Gospel, to deliver a sermon, to dis- 
tribute Holy Communion, and to empty 
the church for the congregation coming 
in for the next Mass. 


CAN ANYTHING BE DONE? 


When a Mass is rushed, the sup- 
posedly dignified and reverent move- 
ments of the priest become blurred, 
jerky and overlapping. The sacred 
words, intended to be pronounced 
distinctly and even with awe, become 
telescoped into what often amounts to 
almost a gibberish. It is probably true 
enough that unseemly speed ordinarily 
constitutes “only” a venial sin, unless 
the mutilation of the words distorts 
their sense in an important part of the 
Mass or else causes scandal.® 

But is it not also true that venial sin 
is, next to mortal sin, the worst thing 
possible? As one authority pointedly 
observes, an unduly speeded-up saying 
of Mass “seandalizes and often gravely 


°Cf. Theologiae Moralis Principia (ed. 
Creusen), De Sanctissima Eucharistia, no. 308. 
*Jus Canonicum (ed. Vidal), De Rebus, no. 


5. 
®°Cf. Abbo-Hannan, The Sacred Canons, 
Vol. 1, p. 813. 
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perturbs the people, and gradually 
undermines and sometimes entirely 
destroys their deep reverence for the 
Mass.””® 

A variety of reasons, many deserving 
of sympathetic hearing, are offered in 
extenuation of the fast Mass. “Well, 
after all,” runs one explanation, “we 
have Mass every hour on the hour, and 
we have to get everything over with at 
least 15 minutes before the next Mass 
begins. What with long announcements, 
a sermon or the Bishop’s letter, plus a 
load of Communions—Mass has to be 
said pronto.” 

One priest justifies his saying Mass 
in eighteen minutes flat, aside from “the 
trimmings,” on the score that the con- 
gregation gets fidgety if kept longer. In 
some instances the reason given is that 
there are simply too many people for 
too little room, and therefore 
Masses must be celebrated and at brief 
intervals. Still another difficulty arises 
from the need of clearing the parking 
lot in time for those coming for the 
following Mass. 

How valid, in the final analysis, is 
any reason for unbecoming haste? Is 
what is gained worth what is lost? 
What remedies can be employed to 
guarantee that enough time will be 
available for a reverent and edifying 
performance of this central act of our 
Faith’s worship? Are there some 
legitimate methods possible which will 
permit full time for the Mass itself 
while expediting the ancillary parts of 
the total complex we call “Sunday 
Mass’? How realistic are the efforts 
being made to implement the will of 
Pope Pius XII as expressed in Mediator 
Dei? 


more 


The center of the Christian religion 
is the Eucharist, and in the Mass, 


°J. O'Connell, The Celebration of Mass, p. 
402. 
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Christ, through an unbloody immola- 
tion, renews that which He accom- 
plished on the Cross by offering Him- 
self to the eternal Father as a most 
acceptable Victim. It is the principal 
duty of all Christians to participate 
in the Mass in union with the priest. 
They offer the sacrifice through the 
hands of the priest and by joining 
their prayers with his. The use of 
the missal by the faithful is praise- 
worthy. All methods of participation 
in the Mass, moreover, should have 
the purpose of fostering and increas- 
ing the devotion of Christians and 
their intimate union with Christ.’ 


The much talked about and promising 
Liturgical Movement will gain slight 
headway without the abiding, dedicated 
and intelligent enthusiasm of the laity. 
To demand the unreasonable of them 
as regards a proper assistance at the 
most glorious and holy of all human 
acts, the Sacrifice of the Mass, is to 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX XIX, pp. 547 
et sqq., passim. 
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dash cold water on any spark of enthu- 
siasm the Church longs to enkindle into 
a great flame of liturgical life in the 
hearts of all men. 

When we reflect on the truest mean- 
ing of the Mass, we see it as the perfect 
prayer of the Mystical Body. When 
Christ was among men He taught, for- 
gave sin, performed miracles, but the 
one thing He came to do, above all else, 
was to redeem the world by His piacular 
death on Calvary. This unique role of 
the Savior is perpetuated in the Mass 
in which He, the High Priest, uses us 
as His ministers to continue His offer- 
ing for the redemption of mankind. 

Anything so sublime and inexpressibly 
sacred as this offering deserves all the 
reverence we sons of Adam can, under 
grace, bring to it. By means of our 
priesthood, and preéminently by means 
of the Mass, we have both the dignity 
and the responsibility of bringing souls 
to God. Such is our vocation and such 
is our gift—Sacerdos propter alios. 





department in the next issue. 
smug as a confidence man. 


department. 





We call your very special attention to the contents of our Roma Locuta 
Father 
Ethies,” the slick renewed-heresy which is as insidious as virus and as 
The blacklisting by the Supreme Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office will be translated by Father Carr in his 


‘arr will deal with “Situation 
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lV. 


. I1IS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Bishop 
of the Winds, Bishop Gabriel Breynat, 
O.M.1., unfolds the moving saga of his 
fifty-one years as an active missionary 
in the vast frozen wastes of the Cana- 
dian Northwest stretching up to the 
North Pole. He gives a vivid picture 
of traveling on foot and by dog-sled 
through the deep snow, suffering frost- 
bite, hunger and exhaustion. Despite 
the best efforts of himself and _ his 
huskies, he would often make less than 
twenty miles a day. 

With the coming of the airplane, he 
relates how in a few hours he could 
make journeys which previously had 
taken days and even weeks. The use 
of this new instrument furnished by 
modern science revolutionized the 
methods of reaching his scattered flocks 
and of ministering to their needs. It 
achieved results which to the pioneer 
missionaries seemed little short of the 
miraculous. 

What the airplane has come to mean 
to transportation, the Inquiry Class 
has come to mean to the convert move- 


ment. It has replaced the slow, labori- 





Fr. O’Brien here offers 
the fourth of a six-part 
series on a suhject for 
which he its nationally 
recognized as an experi- 


enced authority. 
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Inquiry Class Doubles Converts 


By JOHN A. O'BRIEN, Ph.D. 


ous, inefficient method of private in- 
struction with an effective and fruitful 
technique of bringing Christ’s saving 
truths to the churchless millions. 

Where the same amount of time and 
effort which previously yielded six or 
eight converts a year is harnessed to 
the group method of instruction, a 
harvest of thirty to forty converts is 
now being reaped. Indeed, the most 
significant development in the convert 
movement in America in the last fifty 
years is the growth of the group method 
of instruction by means of the Inquiry 
Class or Religious Information Forum. 
Priests who have made generous and 
intelligent use of this modern method 
are not only enthusiastic over it, but 
now wonder why they did not use it 
from the beginning of their ministry. 
They easily double and often triple 
their annual total of converts. 


OUR DUTY 


Yet, in spite of its demonstrated 
superiority, the stark sad fact remains 
that a considerable number of pastors 
still trudge along on foot or on dog-sled, 
apparently oblivious of the arrival of 
a new and more efficient method of 
reaching their goul. Why bother them, 
vou may ask, if they prefer the old 
methods of the pioneer? Why not let 
them travel on horseback or by horse 
and buggy to their scattered missions, 
if they prefer the snail’s pace? 

The question is not, however, quite 
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that simple. It is not a matter of per- 
sonal whim, pleasure or preference, but 
of serving God and ministering to souls 
most effectively. lf by motor car a 
priest can reach three widely scattered 
missions on Sunday and thus enable 
his people to hear Mass and receive the 
sacraments, does he have the right to 
cling to his horse and buggy and thus 
reach but one mission? Is he not guilty 
of starving the souls whom he is bound 
to nourish by clinging to an obsolete 
and inefficient method? “Cursed,” 
thundered Jeremias, “be he who does 
the work of God negligently.” 

When we are ordained and assigned 
to the pastoral ministry, we assume an 
obligation to care for our flock in the 
most efficient manner possible. We are 
not free to follow methods which will 
allow many to go unfed, to stray from 
the fold and to perish. We are obliged 
to use the most effective methods of 
caring for them and of reaching the 
“other sheep.” 

By canon law all the persons living 
within the limits of the parish become 
the objects of our pastoral solicitude 
and zeal. Hence we must exhaust every 
means of nourishing every one of them 
with the truths of Christ and the graces 
of the sacraments. 


WHY CLING TO 
OUTMODED METHOD? 


Why do some priests still cling ex- 
clusively to the inefficient and outmoded 
method of private instruction? There 
are several reasons. Some shy away 
from the group method because of the 
mistaken impression that such a method 
precludes contact with the individual 
and hence prevents them from minis- 
tering to his distinctive needs. Actually 
the Inquiry Class must always be sup- 
plemented with sufficient conferences 
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with each individual to enable the pas- 
tor to learn his background and to as- 
sure himself that the catechumen is fol- 
lowing the lectures profitably. Toward 
the end he must check upon each one’s 
mastery of the course. 

Most of these conferences may, how- 
ever, be reasonably brief. The indivi- 
dual has come for the specific purpose 
of learning the teachings and practices 
of the Catholic faith and not for a 
discussion of irrelevant topics. The 
more faithfully the instructor sticks to 
his subject, the more effectively and 
expeditiously is the goal reached, and 
the more pleased is the instructee. 

In a subsequent article on the conduct 
of the Inquiry Class we shall detail 
methods of supplementing it with 
abundant individual contacts. Suffice 
it to point out here that a priest can 
know the needs of each individual and 
minister to them as effectively by the 
Irquiry Class method, supplemented 
with occasional interviews, as by the 
individual method of instruction. 

While the group method is recom- 
mended as-the most efficient means of 
instructing the vast majority of con- 
verts, there are always likely to be a 
few who are unable to come at the time 
designated for the Inquiry Class. They 
will have to be instructed privately. 
But in the interest of putting the time 
of the priest to work to the greatest 
advantage, every encouragement should 
be given to individuals to try to adjust 
their schedule, when possible, so that 
they ean attend the Inquiry Class. 


USE TIME WISELY 


Other priests say, “In the course of 
a vear there are only about a half dozen 
persons who apply at the rectory fer 
instruction. I have time to instruct 
each individually and hence there is no 
need for an Inquiry Class in my 
parish.” 
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Let us analyze this a bit. The in- 
struction of a convert requires, on the 
average, twenty-four lessons of an hour 
each. This means that the instruction 
of six converts will take a total of 144 
hours of the priest’s time. Let us see 
how these hours could be used to greater 
advantage. If he were to use twenty 
of these hours to enlist his parishioners 
to recruit prospects and to recruit them 
himself, he would be able to conduct 
four Inquiry Classes—one for each sea- 
son—each consisting of twenty-four 
lectures lasting an hour, and have 
twenty-eight additional hours for sup- 
plementary private conferences. 

Is there any reasonable doubt that 
instead of six converts he would have 
many times that number? In most 
sections of this country the intelligent 
investment of 144 hours in recruiting 
prospects and in instructing them would 
net a harvest ranging from twenty-five 
to fifty souls. By organizing the con- 
verts along with their spouses into a 
Convert Club and using it to recruit 
new prospects, that average could be 
steadily increased. 

If a fisherman is out to idle his time 
away in the sun as a form of diversion, 
he will use a fishing pole with a single 
baited hook. But if he means business, 
and especially if other mouths are de- 
pendent upon his catch, he will use a 
trotline with fifty hooks hanging from 
it, and he will catch fifty times as many 
as the trifler with the single pole. 

“Come ye after me,” said Christ to 
His Apostles, “and I will make you 
fishers of men.’ Yes, that is the 
priest’s essential calling, and he is bound 
to use the most effective means of dis- 
charging the duty placed upon him by 
Christ Himself. He is to be a real 
fisherman, not a trifler, idling his hours 
away in the sun. 





? Matthew 4,19 
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AN ILLUSTRATION 


Let us cite an instance to illustrate 
the disastrous consequences of insisting 
upon the exclusive use of the method of 
private instruction. After addressing 
a gathering of priests and their key 
workers who were launching a diocesan 
Crusade for Souls, we mingled in- 
formally among them, answering vari- 
ous questions. 

“Father,” said a layman, “we can all 
readily see the necessity of the Inquiry 
Class if many people are to be in- 
structed. But what are we recruiters 
going to do when our pastor insists upon 
taking each one privately? He has 
time to instruct only five or six a year 
in this manner, and there are half a 
dozen who have been waiting nearly a 
year for instruction. Some of them are 
beginning to lose interest because they 
feel they’re not wanted. What’s the 
incentive then for us to go out and re- 
cruit others?” 

Here are the sad and tragic conse- 
quences of a blind and obstinate cling- 
ing to the method of private instruction. 
While legitimate when there is only one 
applicant for instruction, it becomes 
unjustifiable when it denies others their 
right to instruction. Why could he not 
allow all the applicants to sit in on his 
instruction and share the fruits of his 
exposition? Don’t they all understand 
the English language? Isn’t it as easy 
to speak to a dozen as to one? Doesn't 
he instruct his whole congregation at 
the Sunday Mass with the one sermon? 

His action has about as much logie as 
that of a bus driver who would stop at 
the corner, allow a single person to 
enter, and then close the door on the 
remaining twenty clamoring to enter. 
It is as preposterous as the action of 
the teacher who would allow one of his 
class of thirty students to enter, and 
then close the door on the rest. In 
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short, the purblind witless adherence to 
the exclusive use of the method of pri- 
vate instruction is the bottleneck that 
impedes the generous flow of converts 
into the fold. The convert movement 
will crawl at a snail’s pace until that 
bottleneck is broken. 

Other priests refrain from the use of 
the Inquiry Class because they fear 
that out of a large group might come 
questions, especially concerning texts 
from the Bible (“Show me that in the 
Bible!”) which they might not be able 
to answer offhand. This might prove 
embarrassing to them, they feel, and 
somewhat demoralizing for the group. 

As we shall show in detail in a sub- 
sequent article, this difficulty can be 
obviated completely by having any per- 
son or persons with questions remain 
after the lecture, and ask the question 
privately. This is standard procedure 
in all Inquiry Classes. The questions 
are rarely of common interest, and all 
should be privileged to leave upon the 
ending of the lecture. Questions can 
be answered most satisfactorily in 
private conferences after the class. 


DOUBLES CONVERTS 


Still others do not use the Inquiry 
Class because they do not realize how 
much more fruitful it is than the method 
of private instruction. Let us then pre- 
sent the evidence in summary form. 
Thirty years ago we conducted a sur- 
vey to find the priests who were achiev- 
ing outstanding success in convert mak- 
ing. Nine were located who had re- 
ceived more than a thousand converts, 
and they described their techniques in 
The White Harvest All were using 
the Inquiry Class method. 

In 1947 a questionnaire sent to the 


*The White Harvest, Newman Company, 
Westminster, Md. 


chancery offices of all the archdioceses 
elicited the names of their leading con- 
vert makers. All reported they were 
using the Inquiry Class, conducting 
three or four classes a year. Thus 
Monsignor John A. Gabriels of Lansing 
reports that the Inquiry Class has en- 
abled his parish to average fifty con- 
verts for the past thirty years. 

In 1945 the Gesu Church in Milwau- 
kee established the Inquiry Class 
method and the number of converts 
jumped from about 40 to 149, and that 
total has continued to mount. “It’s as 
easy,” reports Father W. J. Grace, S.J., 
“to say it to a hundred as to one, and 
it’s much more interesting for the audi- 
tors as well as for the instructor.” 

In 1914 Father (later Monsignor) 
Hugh L. MeMenamin of the Denver 
Cathedral substituted the Inquiry Class 
for the old method of private instruc- 
tion. That first year the total of con- 
verts jumped from twenty-eight to 
forty-three and then to sixty-four. A 
recent report states that for the last 
nine years the yearly average was 117. 
Topping all was the yearly average of 
450, reported by Monsignor W. J. Me- 
Cann for St. Charles Borromeo parish 
and its subsidiary church, St. Aloysius. 

Noticing that the parishes conduct- 
ing Inquiry Classes in Chicago were re- 
ceiving by far the most converts, Cardi- 
nal Stritch requested every parish to 
establish an Inquiry Class, to publicize 
it thoroughly, and to enlist its parish- 
ioners to recruit attendance. The an- 
nual total of converts shot up immedi- 
ately. Now no pastor would dream of 
getting along without conducting a 
well-organized Inquiry Class three or 
four times a year. When that is done 
in every parish in America we shall 
soon be receiving a million converts a 
vear. 
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Dilemmas of the Catholic 
Hierarchy in Communist 


Countries 


W vue: LIVING in Communist- 


dominated Czecho-Slovakia, I occa- 
sionally met Catholic laymen who 
criticized their clergy for not being anti- 
Communist enough. But when, one by 
one, priests began disappearing into 
Communist dungeons and the churches 
were left without pastors, I saw the 
change of mind among many of the 
critical faithful. These faithful now 
exhorted their remaining priests to be 
careful, to conform at least outwardly 
in order to avoid imprisonment. 


OATH OF LOYALTY 


When in 1951 I succeeded in escap- 
ing from Czecho-Slovakia and entered 
the free world, I again heard some cri- 
ticism of the Czech and Slovak clergy 
as not being resolute enough in its stand 





Author of the powerful 
The Church of Silence in 
Slovakia (reviewed in our 
June issue), Fr. Zubek 
has contributed several 
revealing articles to this 
Review in the past. He 
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the underground before 
his interment in Red con- 
centration camps and his 
United States via Austria 
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against Communism. ‘This criticism 
became especially acute, and consider- 
able concern was evoked, when some of 
the Czech and Slovak bishops took tlie 
oath of loyalty to the Communist re- 
gime in 1951. 

However, these matters must be 
evaluated with grave circumspection. 
A quick judgment could be unfair to 
the persons concerned. The compli- 
cated Church-State relationship in 
Communist-dominated countries can 
be understood only through considera- 
tion of the prevalent circumstances. 

The basic question in such evaluation 
is: What is better for the Church: to 
yield in a measure and continue its 
spiritual work, or to be curtailed, disor- 
ganized and driven underground? 

In Communist countries religious 
services can be legally performed only 
under strict government control. The 
Communist parliament of Czecho- 
Slovakia, on October 14, 1949, enacted 
two laws directed against the Church 
and intended for its enslavement. 
These laws made it mandatory for any 
candidate for a spiritual post to be 
approved by the government and to 
take an oath of loyalty to the Com- 
munist regime. Strictly enforced, these 
laws made non-compliance a legally 
punishable offense. 





THE CATHOLIC HIERARCHY IN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 





To avoid persecution of priests and 
to enable them to conduct their spirit- 
ual ministries legally, the bishops per- 
mitted the taking of the oath of loyalty 
as prescribed, with, however, the follow- 
ing clause added: “So long as it is not 
in conflict with divine and ecclesiastical 
laws and the natural rights of man.” 


The prescribed oath is as follows: 


I promise on my honor and conscience 
that I shall be faithful to the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic and to its people’s 
democratic regime and that I shall 
undertake nothing which would be 
contrary to its interests, safety, or 
integrity. As a citizen of a people’s 
democratic state, I shall conscien- 
tiously fulfill the obligations that 
arise from my vocation and shall en- 
deavor according to my strength to 
support the constructive efforts for 
the welfare of the people. 


The bishops themselves refused the 
oath so as not to acknowledge the 
validity of the anti-Church laws. Con- 
sequently, they were confined to their 
residences, curtailed from the adminis- 


tration of their dioceses, and state 
plenipotentiaries (laymen) occupied 
the chanceries, attempting to take 


over control of the dioceses. 


VICARS CAPITULAR 


In the following years, 1950 through 
1951, thirteen of nineteen bishops in 
Czecho-Slovakia were imprisoned. 
Some of them were publically tried by 
Communist-staged tribunals. In addi- 
tion, most of the vicars-general were 
also arrested, so that the dioceses were 
Without validly constituted leaders. 

Chapters of canons or diocesan con- 
~ultors were then compelled by Canon 
Law (ec. 432) and by the new state laws 
to elect viears-capitular to head the 
vacated sees. Sinee, according to the 
new laws of state, only those eandidates 
could be elected who had the approval 


of the Government Bureau for Church 
Affairs, the approval naturally went to 
the so-called “patriotic” priests, that is, 
Communist collaborators from among 
the Catholic clergy. Through such pro- 
cedures, pro-Communist vicars-capitu- 
lar occupied eight of twelve bishoprics 
in Czecho-Slovakia. (The Greek 
Catholic Diocese of Presov was made 
Orthodox and put under the jurisdiction 
of the patriarch of Moscow.) 

The validity of the elections and the 
jurisdiction of the vicars-capitular to 
administer the dioceses are in question. 
One such vicar-capitular, John Dechet, 
at first was placed at the head of the 
Banska Bystrica Diocese directly by 
the Communist Government Bureau for 
Chureh Affairs without any canonical 
election. In February, 1950, he was 
censored by the Holy See as excom- 
municatus vitandus. After that, the 
“natriotic” consultors of the diocese, 
appointed under Communist pressure, 
elected Dechet as viear-capitular of the 
Banska Bystrica Diocese. As a result, 
confusion reigned among the 
clergy and faithful of the Banska 
Bystrica Diocese and other dioceses 
headed by vicars-capitular. 

The bishops, banned from the admin- 
istration of their dioceses, were in a 
dilemma. Should they continue to re- 
sist and thus see their dioceses fall into 
disintegration? Or should they take 
the oath of loyalty and thus at least 
ensure the validity of jurisdiction in 
their Under such mental 
stress, six bishops, three Slovak and 
three Czech, took the oath in 1951. 
(One of them, Bishop Stephen Trochta 
of Litomerice, was subsequently rear- 
rested when he again became unyield- 
ing toward Communist pretensions.) 
These are the only bishops permitted 
by the government to perform ordina- 
tions of new priests, confirmations and 
other funetions reserved to bishops. 
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NEW PROBLEMS 

Very soon new problems confronted 
the bishops who had taken the oath of 
loyalty. Far from being free, they are 
under constant surveillance by Com- 
munist spies and the secret police. 
Constant pressure is being exerted upon 
them to become active supporters of 
the Communist regime, thus to influ- 
ence their priests and their faithful. 

Together with the spurious vicars- 
capitular, these bishops are called to 
Communist-sponsored peace rallies 
presided over by “patriotic” priests, 
some of whom have been excommuni- 
cated by the Holy See or suspended by 
their bishops. Usually present at these 
rallies are representatives of the 
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Government Bureau for Church Affairs 
and high communist personages. The 
bishops were urged to support such 
Communist-sponsored actions as Czech- 
Slovak parliamentary elections and the 
recent campaign against German re- 
armament. They were forced to write 
to the Holy Father, stating their sup- 
port of these Communist causes. 

This is certainly most humiliating for 
the bishops. It can truly be believed 
that they would personally prefer im- 
prisonment, as some of them confided 
to trustworthy persons. But they con- 
sider it their duty to act as they do 
for the welfare of the Church in their 
country. A voice must be raised in 
their behalf. 
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Sacred Furnishings: 


Blessing and Consecration 


D. AFTER DAY the priest is in 


contact with what are called, in general, 
sacred furnishings. Nor is this contact 
restricted to the priest. Many other 
clerics, and sacristans as well, both re- 
ligious and lay, make use of or have 
custody of the various items used for 
divine worship, under the heading of 
sacra suppellex.1 There are many spe- 
cific provisions concerning these things, 
and much could be written about them. 
For example, several years ago an ex- 
tensive and informative dissertation on 
this topic was published at the Catholic 
University of America.” 

No such detailed treatment is con- 
templated in the present article. It is 
the writer’s purpose to discuss only cer- 
tain points of immediate interest and 
of more frequent occurrence in churches 
and chapels, with the hope of offering 
information that may some time assist 
those who have the care of sacred fur- 
nishings. Many additional matters of 
equal interest must be omitted from 
consideration at the present time. 


MEANING OF SACRED FURNISHINGS 


What are we to understand by sacred 
furnishings? The term includes “in a 
general way all the movable property 
with which the house of God is fur- 
nished . . . all the things, especially 
those that are consecrated or blessed, 

‘Canons 1296-1306. 

* Sacred Furnishings of Churches. By Erwin 


L. Sadlowski, J.C.L. (Cath. Univ. Press, 
Washington, 1951). 
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which are used for the exercise and 
embellishment of divine worship, and 
most particularly for the celebration of 
Mass and the administration of the 
sacraments.”* As is pointed out by 
writers, not everything used in divine 
worship is equally sacred. For ex- 
ample, there is a great difference in 
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sacredness and in use between the 
chalice on the altar, and the benches 
employed for the servers at Mass. The 
benches might occasionally be put to 
some non-religious use; the chalice 
should not be so employed. 

Certainly those vessels, utensils, and 
ornaments of the altar, as well as vest- 
ments worn by the priest, which receive 
a constitutive blessing, are sacred fur- 
nishings, and it is principally of these 


8 Canon Law. By T. Lincoln Bouscaren and 
Adam C. Ellis, S.J. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1951), 


mares 


p. 723. 
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that the Code of Canon Law treats in 
Canons 1296-1306. Their designation 
as sacred articles naturally follows from 
the fact of their having been blessed. 
They can be divided into three general 
sategories: a) priestly vestments and 
ornaments; b) sacred vessels and the 
linens used with them; ¢) ornaments of 
the altar.® 

Our attention will be given chiefly to 
the first two classifications, to the obli- 
gation of blessing or consecrating them, 
to the faculties for conferring these 
blessings and consecrations, and to cer- 
tain specific prescriptions concerning 
the use of sacred furnishings. Observa- 
tions made below will apply only to 
what we would call normal situations 
to be experienced in a country such as 
ours. In extraordinary circumstances, 
such as times of persecution, many ec- 
clesiastical laws cease to bind, and the 
usual requirements concerning sacred 
furnishings and the blessing of them are 
not enforced. For example, in 1927 
the Ordinaries of Mexico were author- 
ized to allow the celebration of Mass, 
to provide the Sacred Species for the 
sick and dying, by a priest vested in a 
blessed surplice in lieu of the customary 
Mass vestments. A stole and two can- 
dles were to be used, if they could be 
had.® 

Of the various sacred furnishings em- 
ployed by the priest at the altar and 
in the administration of the sacraments, 
only the chalice and the paten have to 
be consecrated. Of the others, some 
must be blessed, some need not be. In 
the paragraphs that follow, application 
of the pertinent norms will be made to 
specific vessels and vestments. 
~ * Institutiones luris Canonici, De Rebus. 
By Matthaeus Conte a Coronata, O.F.M.Cap. 
(Marietti, Rome, 1947), Vol. II, n. 876. 

5 Ibid. 

®*The Canon Law Digest. By T. Lincoln 


Bousecaren, S.J. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1943), 
Vol. II, p. 27. 
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MASS VESTMENTS 


It is simple to say that the vestments 
used in the celebration of Mass should 
be blessed, and that this clear rule will 
prevent any problems in ordinary prac- 
tice. New vestments are obtained, they 
are blessed, and the matter is settled. 
However, we may reasonably seek fur- 
ther knowledge of these prescriptions, 
at least for our own information, even 
if there is rarely occasion for using 
that knowledge. 

A necessary distinction to make is 
that between the celebration of Mass 
with unblessed vestments, and a Mass 
in which no sacerdotal vestments at all 
are used. The same distinction is in 
order with regard to certain individual 
vestments, the lack of which is more 
serious than their merely not being 
blessed. 

Among the authors, there is agree- 
ment that to offer Mass without any 
sacred vestments would be gravely sin- 
ful.7’ The same opinion is taught with 
regard to the chasuble and the alb. 
That is, the offering of Mass without 
either of these vestments, in the ab- 
sence of grave need, would be a mortal 
sin.® However, adds Cappello,’ the lack 
of a chasuble might be provided for by 
using a dalmatic or a cope. One is in- 
clined to think that the celebrant wear- 
ing a cope for Mass would be no little 
distraction to the faithful. If it should 
ever prove necessary to say Mass with- 
out a chasuble, as at a mission where 
the vestment is missing, a word of 
explanation to the faithful would be 
preferable to substituting a cope for 
the chasuble. 

Saying Mass without one or the other 
of the lesser priestly vestments is not 
regarded so seriously, and less reason 


7 Coronata, op. cit., 207, d. 

®Tbid.; De Sacramentis. By Felix M. 
Cappello, S.J. (Marietti, Rome, 1947), 757. 

* Cappello, loc. cit.; Coronata, loc. cit. 
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is required to permit doing so. Of the 
amice, cincture, stole, and maniple, it 
is said that omitting them is permissible 
for reasonable cause.® Naturally, 
these opinions do not mean that the 
wearing of the sacred garments is a 
matter of indifference. However, any 
priest can unexpectedly encounter a 
situation in which one or the other of 
the priestly vestments is missing. May 
he then say Mass? When only one of 
the lesser vestments, just specified, is 
lacking, a reasonable cause will permit 
him to offer Mass. The priest’s own 
devotion, and the hardship that he ex- 
perienees in omitting his daily Mass, 
of themselves constitute a reasonable 
cause. As we have seen, a graver rea- 
son would be needed to permit Mass 
without chasuble or alb. The presence 
of the faithful in church, where they 
are waiting for a scheduled Mass, would 
ordinarily provide a sufficiently grave 
reason 

Must the Mass vestments be blessed 
before they are used? Again, there 
is some difference of opinion among the 
authors. It is commonly taught that 
all of these vestments, with the possible 
exception of the cincture, must be 
blessed. However, while Coronata re- 
ports the more common opinion as be- 
ing that this blessing is of grave obliga- 
tion, Cappello teaches that the obliga- 
tion more probably binds only under 
pain of venial sin.1! The conclusion to 
be drawn from such disagreements con- 
cerning the gravity of the obligation to 
bless Mass vestments is, that there 
would not be required a really grave 
cause to permit the use of unblessed 
vestments on some particular occasion. 
Of course, when time permits afterward, 
the proper blessing should be given. 

Does not the use of unblessed vest- 


Cappello, op. cit., 758. 


10 


400. 


“ Coronata, op. cit., 207; Cappello, op. cit., 


ments for the holy sacrifice serve, by 
itself, to make them the equivalent of 
or equal to blessed vestments for future 
use? The Sacred Congregation of Rites 
long ago was asked whether this opinion 
could safely be followed in practice, 
and it answered in the negative.!* 


ALTAR LINENS AND ALTAR CLOTHS 


The use of a corporal for Mass, a 
clean one, is regarded as being pre- 
scribed under pain of mortal sin. 
Hence, the offering of Mass without a 
corporal, or with one that is extremely 
dirty or soiled, would be gravely sinful. 
However, if no corporal were available, 
it would probably be permissible to use 
a large, clean white cloth, which would 
afterward not be used for any other 
purpose.!* Just as for other grave pre- 
cepts, a serious reason excuses. Thus, 
the need of celebrating Sunday Mass 
for the people would excuse the priest 
from using a corporal, if none were 
available. His own private Mass of 
devotion would not be a sufficiently 
grave reason. 

The pall, which covers the chalice 
during Mass, is also to be blessed. This 
obligation, however, is not considered 
to be so seriously binding. The reason 
is to be found in the fact that originally 
the corporal was much larger, enough 
to serve as a resting place for all of the 
offerings of the faithful and also to 
cover the chalice. Eventually, as the 
corporal decreased in size, the part used 
to cover the chalice was separated from 
it.14 St. Alphonsus declares that, if the 
pall be lacking, the celebrant without 
scruple may use another corporal or a 
purificator to cover the chalice. His 
reason, simply stated, is that the pall, 
unlike the corporal, does not come into 


21). A. 3162 ad VII, Sancti Hippolyti, Au- 
gust 31, 1867. 

3 Cappello, op. cit., 750. 

“Op. cit., 751. 
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contact with the Sacred Species. How- 
ever, the offering of Mass without a 
blessed pall is unlawful, barring some 
sufficient reason. 

The purificator, strangely enough, 
does not have to be blessed.!° The altar 
cloths, however, must be blessed. There 
must be on the altar three of them, 
clean, and large enough to cover the 
table of the altar. The antependium, 
on the other hand, does not strictly have 
to be blessed. In fact, its use is not 
always required on the front of the 
altar, especially if the altar be of 
marble or richly decorated. According 
to Cappello, this opinion is confirmed 
in many places by actual usage, and 
has not been disapproved by the Holy 
See.1¢ 

Finally, the candles used at the altar 
for Mass do not have to be blessed. A 
formula for blessing them is provided 
in the Roman Ritual, and it is proper 
to make use of this formula. Neverthe- 
less, there is not any actual precept in 
the common law requiring that Mass 
sandles be blessed. Consequently, 
there need be no delay in starting Mass 
or some other liturgical function, be- 
cause one or more candles have not vet 
been blessed. 


SACRED VESSELS 


It is commonly taught that a grave 
precept requires that a chalice used for 
Mass be consecrated by a bishop, or by 
a priest having the necessary faculty. 
The same law holds for the paten used 
at Mass.’7 Only grave necessity would 
excuse from the obligation of using a 
consecrated chalice for the holy sacri- 
fice.18 

The ciborium, and the pyx used for 





*S. C. of Rites, D. A. 2572 ad 12, Tuden., 
September 7, 1816. 

* Cappello, op. cit., n. 725. 

7 Op. cit., 747, 748. 

8 Thid. 
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bringing the Blessed Sacrament to the 
sick should be blessed. This is, at least, 
the better opinion, and it seems to be 
more in conformity with the usual pre- 
scriptions of the liturgy. Nevertheless, 
some authors deny the existence of such 
a precept, and their authority is weighty 
enough that we cannot impose a strict 
precept in this matter.'® The same rule 
holds for the lwnula, in which the Sacred 
Host is placed when it is exposed in the 
monstrance.”? 


LOSS OF BLESSING 
OR CONSECRATION 


According to Canon 1305, the bless- 
ing or consecration of an article of 
sacred furnishing is lost when the ob- 
ject is so damaged or altered as to lose 
its original form, or when it becomes 
unsuitable for its proper use, like a 
chalice with a hole in the bottom of the 
cup. If a chalice were so bent or 
twisted from a fall that it could not 
safely be used for Mass, it would have 
lost its consecration, and would have to 
be re-consecrated after undergoing re- 
pairs. However, taking apart a chalice 
which is in several parts, held together 
by a bolt, does not cause loss of con- 
secration, because the sacred vessel is 
made that way.! 

Blessing or consecration is lost if the 
object is given over to unbecoming uses, 
or if it is exposed for public sale. This 
last provision does not mean that the 
sale of a blessed object is forbidden or 
punished. Moreover, private sale of a 
blessed or consecrated object does not 
lead to these consequences. Yet if such 
an article be even merely exposed for 
public sale, it ceases to be blessed or 
consecrated. 

Canon 1305 provides for a situation 

® Theologia Moralis. By St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, Gaudé edit., Lib. VI, n. 385. 
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that may be encountered on some occa- 
sion. It declares that a chalice or paten 
do not lose their consecration through 
loss or renewal of the gold plating. 
However, there exists a grave obliga- 
tion of having the chalice or paten re- 
plated again, an obligation which falls 
immediately upon the pastor or other 
priest in charge of the church or chapel. 
Therefore, if another priest, resident or 
visitor, be given for use at his altar a 
chalice or paten which has lost its gold 
plating, he need not be troubled in 
conscience. The most that can be ex- 
pected of him is to call the attention of 
the local priest to the defect, for it is 
the latter who has the responsibility of 
having it repaired. 


FACULTIES FOR BLESSING 
AND CONSECRATION 


Canon 1304 specifies who may law- 
fully bless the various sacred furnish- 
ings used in divine worship. Besides 
cardinals, bishops, and other local Or- 
dinaries, priests delegated by a local 
Ordinary have this power. However, 
it should be noted that use of this power 
is limited to the territory of the one who 
gave it. Consequently, although the 
authority to bless sacred vessels is com- 
monly given in the various diocesan 
faculties, that power may lawfully be 
used only within the territory of the 
Ordinary who confers it. The pastor 
has this same faculty from the Code, 
and is empowered to perform these 
blessings for any chureh or chapel 
within his territory. Religious priests 
can likewise be delegated by their Su- 
periors to give these blessings, for their 
own churches and chapels. In _ the 
United States, a religious usually has 
also the faculties of the diocese, obvi- 
ating difficult situations whieh would 
otherwise arise. If there be any doubt 


about what a priest is able to do in the 


blessing of sacred furnishings, he should 
check his diocesan faculties. 

What is the effect of a priest’s bless- 
ing sacred furnishings when he lacks 
authorization to do so, as in the case of 
i man absent from his own diocese? By 
virtue of Canon 1147, §3, a reserved 
blessing is conferred unlawfully but 
validly by a priest without the required 
permission. This rule holds, unless the 
Holy See has declared the blessing to 
be also invalid. Therefore, because no 
such declaration has been issued about 
this blessing, it will be valid if given by 
2 priest lacking the necessary faculty 
or permission. 

The law also provides that consecra- 
tions and blessings are invalid if the 
formula prescribed by the Church is 
not employed.** Consequently, the 
formula given for this blessing in the 
oman Ritual should be used by any 
priest authorized to bless sacred fur- 
nishings. The formula will include the 
use of holy water, as well as a surplice 
and stole. 

The faculties for blessing given by the 
local Ordinary, in accordance with the 
terms of Canon 1304, do not include 
any rite which ealls for anointing ob- 
jects with the sacred oils. The bishop 
does not have authority to give this 
faculty to priests without special per- 
mission from the Holy See, which per- 
inission is contained in the quinquennial 
faculties granted to the loeal Ordi- 
naries. In them, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites authorizes the Ordinary 
to depute priests, if possible such as 
hold some ecclesiastical dignity, to con- 
secrate chalices and patens, observing 
the rite and form of the Roman Pontifi- 
eal.78 

Does the Vicar General, as local 
Ordinary, enjoy this faculty? It seems 
not. The effect of the faculty is not to 


= Canon 1148. 
“The Canon Law Digest, U, p. 37. 
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give the Ordinary the power to conse- 
crate chalices. Rather, it permits him 
to give to someone else what he per- 
sonally already possesses. The Vicar 
General, lacking the episcopal charac- 
ter, does not himself possess the right 
to consecrate chalices and _ patens. 
Therefore, he does not enjoy the faculty 
of transmitting this right to another.** 


TOUCHING SACRED VESSELS 
AND WASHING LINENS 


Canon 1306, $1, directs us to take 
sare that the chalice and paten, and, 
before they are washed, purificators, 
palls, and corporals, which have been 
used in the holy sacrifice of the Mass, 
should not be touched save by clerics 
and by those who have charge of these 
things. It is more commonly held that 
this prescription of the Code constitutes 
a real precept, but one which binds un- 
der pain of venial sin. Therefore, a 
reasonable cause will excuse from its 
observance.**> Moreover, the canon is 
understood to be speaking of immediate 
contact with the hand, not of the use of 
a cloth to carry the chalice. 
Furthermore, the wording of the 
canon offers reason to hold that the 
restriction concerning the chalice and 
paten, like that with regard to the altar 
linens, applies only after the objects 
have been used in the celebration of 
Mass." For this reason, other mem- 
bers of the family are free to touch the 
chalice of a newly ordained priest be- 
fore it has been used at the altar. Even 
after the Mass, there would be sufficient 
reason for members of the immediate 
family, or the donor, to be allowed to 





“The Diocesan Quinquennial Faculties: 
Formula IV, by George Eagleton (Catholic 
University, Washington, 1948), pp. 125, 126. 
132. 

” Cappello, op. cit., n. 753. 

* Canon 1306, §1: Curandum ne calix cum 
patena et ante lotionem purificatoria, pallac 
et corporalia, quae adhibita fuere in sacrificio 
Missae, tangantur, nisi a clericis vel ab iis qui 
eorum custodiam habent 
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pick up the chalice in order to examine 
it at close range. 

We might note that the law does not 
limit to sacristans and clerics any con- 
tact with the sacred vessels. It speaks 
of those who have charge of 
things. Hence, anyone may be author- 
ized to take custody of the sacred ves- 
sels for even a short time, and thus have 
a right to touch them.2* For example, 
a schoolboy or younger seminarian, not 
tonsured, might be given the task of 
preparing everything for Mass over a 
period of several weeks, during which 
time he will become more familiar with 
the things of the altar. 


these 


There remains one provision of the 
law concerning sacred furnishings which 
at times causes confusion. The law re- 
quires that purificators, palls, and cor- 
porals used in the sacrifice of the Mass 
are not to be given to lay persons for 
laundering, but that they are to be 
given a first washing by a cleric in 
major orders. The water from this first 
washing is to be thrown into the sa- 
erarium or into the fire. 

How many washings are to be per- 
formed by the major cleric? St. Al- 
phonsus speaks clearly on this point. 
It is more fitting, he writes, that a 
second and third washing should take 
place at the hands of a major cleric. 
but there is no sin if these be done 
by a lay person. In fact, according to 
Canon Mahoney, he was unable to 
locate any authority or legal text which 
required three washings of the linens 
bv a cleric in major orders. 

Some communities of sisters and ot 
brothers have received from the Holy 
See permission for their sacristans to 
perform the first washing of the sacred 
linens. Therefore, although it is pos- 


% (duestions ana Ans we P ecepts. By 
Canon E. J. Mahoney (Burns Oates, London, 
1949), qu. 700. 


SACRED FURNISHINGS: BLESSING 


AND CONSECRATION 





sible that some individual would mis- 
takenly assume this task, we should not 
forget that such indults are fairly com- 
mon. It would be well, therefore, to 
proceed slowly in offering any criticism 
or reproof to a religious who is wash- 
ing purificators or the like. The au- 
thority for the action might be found 


In the next HPR issue 


in an indult from the Holy See. On the 
other hand, religious who do have such 
an indult would do well to have a legible 
notice in the sacristy, or to make the 
matter known personally to the chap- 
lain, so that he need not concern him- 
self about something for which the 
Holy See has given permission. 





missionaries. 


tried to the hilt. 





Parish Missionaries and Chameleons by Fr. Raphael L. McDonald of the 
Denver branch of the New York Franciscan Band is in light and humorous 
vein—but with many a good piece of advice for young (and old) home 


The missionary’s brogue need not be reminiscent of the pastor’s 
birthplace—but it helps. His customary taciturnity at break- 
fast, understandable to his own community, is unfathomable to 
his hosts. Monopolization of conversation, tolerated by his con- 
freres, is taboo in another man’s home. . . 
generous measure of compatibility with rectory pets. Cigar 
smoke should not be gustily puffed into the face of an amorous 
cat—unless, of course, other deterrents fail. When a shedding 
Airedale snuggles up beside one on the sofa, diplomacy must be 


Expediency demands a 
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Antique Stained Glass and 


Religious Atmosphere 


aa PURPOSE of this writing is 


by no means to go into the technicali- 
ties of making of stained glass, nor to 
analyze or define its well-known sym- 
bolism, nor even to relate the history of 
its development; the present and sim- 
ple purpose is to write down a few 
practical suggestions covering certain 
highlights which may be of use to our 
clergy and architects with whom they 
work. Seminaries, as well as architec- 
tural schools today, rarely stress church 
architecture or discuss any of the allied 
arts. Yet, in the process of their work, 
both clergymen and architects may at 
any time be called upon to erect and 
adorn churches. 

The successful completion of such a 
task will depend largely upon special 
knowledge and experience. Those re- 
lating to the proper selection and in- 
stallation of stained glass are of para- 
mount importance. In a word, good 
stained glass will perfect and spiritu- 
alize the work, whereas a poor installa- 
tion will leave the structure a dead and 
lifeless disappointment and, to some ex- 
tent, nullify other good qualities inher- 
ent in the building. 





A priest since 1910, a 
registered architect since 
1920, Fr. McInerney has 
designed and erected 
more than one hundred 
churches and some two 
hundred institutional 
buildings. 





By MICHAEL McINERNEY, 0O.S.B. 


This difficulty may be overcome by 
utilizing the knowledge of well-known 
chureh architects and by seeking the 
advice of certain fellow-churehmen 
whose experience includes the success- 
ful completion of one or more churches. 
Depending upon the extent of the proj- 
ect, it would be well to have the archi- 
tects and clergymen study various 
churches and determine from actual ob- 
servation what would be best in their 
ease. All data should be submitted to 
the Bishop and other ecclesiastical au- 
thorities appointed for this purpose. 

Having accomplished these prelimi- 
naries, the amount of expenditure on 
glass should be determined and a studio 
selected. Selection should be deter- 
mined on the merits of its many success- 
ful installations. At this point in the 
preliminary planning the artists and 
craftsmen should be brought into 
consultation. 

Installation of stained glass is to be 
recommended in churches of all styles, 
Gothic, Romanesque, Byzantine and 
Contemporary, where there is no pro- 
fusion of interior decoration already in 
place. The geometrical design of the 
panels forming the windows of a chureh 
should conform to the style of the build- 
ing, be it Gothic, Romanesque or 
Contemporary. 

Consideration of 
stained glass should not be confined to 


installation of 


higher priced glass for large churches, 
for every missionary church and every 
chapel, no matter how small or how 
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cheaply built, may have reasonably 
priced stained glass: windows which 
will shut out the glare of light, intro- 
duce interesting elements of color, and 
give warmth and glow to the interior. 
Leaded glass should be part of the origi- 
nal project in building any church, re- 
gardless of size, for no church attains 
its full religious atmosphere until the 
stained glass has been installed. 


RELIGIOUS ATMOSPHERE 


Stained glass functions chiefly in the 
creation of religious atmosphere. It 
was one of the developments of the Mid- 
dle Ages when religion expressed itself 
in the construction of magnificent 
churches of grand proportions and 
eraceful lines which were perfected, 
enhanced and spirited by the associa- 
tion of all the arts and craftsmen of 
these days: stained glass; painting, 
fresco; sculpturing in wood, stone and 
metal; in gold and silver ornament; 
silk damask draperies and vestments; 
in music, plain chant and prayer. All 
combined themselves in the ceremonies 
of the liturgy to create religious feel- 
ing and, through the symbolism of ma- 
terial things, to draw the minds and 
souls of men closer to God in apprecia- 
tion of the glory of His Kingdom. His- 
torically, therefore, the Church has 
been called the “Mother of the Arts.” 
However, when all of the arts have 
been taken into consideration in this 
matter of creation of religious atmos- 
phere, it is generally conceded (if one 
may speak here in mathematical terms) 
that the art of stained glass is account- 
able for thirty per cent of religious 
atmosphere in churches. 


RELIGIOUS ATMOSPHERE 
IN NATURE 


A dignified pine forest in the evening, 
with its great trunks and spreading 
branches mounting into the canopy of 


the blue sky above, with the lights of 
the moon and the constellations pene- 
trating through to the earth, gives us a 
sense of God's presence such as may be 
found only in the great cathedrals with 
their lofty columns and groined arches, 
their brilliant windows — solemnly 
brightening the great interior, the aisles, 
transepts and choir. 

It has been said that the art of stained 
glass is the ability to work around 
blue. Here in nature we have the blue 
sky and the brilliance of the heavenly 
bodies creating religious atmosphere, 
paying tribute to God in nature. Here 
also is religious atmosphere without 
symbolic figures. To a large extent 
creations of other arts are symbolical or 
ornamental and must be looked upon 
in direct contemplation in order to be 
effective. Stained glass, however, 
creates atmosphere. It may or may 
not have symbolic figures. The life of 
Christ, of the Blessed Lady and the 
saints may be represented in a series 
of symbolical figures in many windows,- 
but the real object of stained glass is 
the creation of religious atmosphere. 

Religious atmosphere can be pro- 
duced without symbolic forms by sim- 
ply arranging the rich translucent glass, 
called “pot metal,” in geometrical pat- 
terns, through which the varied colored 
rays penetrate the entire interior and 
thus create an awareness of rich glowing 
colors. It is possible that this type of 
stained glass was first used to shut out 
the glare of light and to enrich the en- 
tire interior of early churches. 

The glass used in good stained glass 
windows is called “pot metal.” The 
excellence of the window depends 
largely upon the excellence of the glass. 
Certain kinds of sand, mineral, pig- 
ments and wood-ash are fused into a 
molten liquid in a gas-heated elay pot 
(hence “pot metal”), drawn out on a 
tube and blown into the form of a large, 
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long bulb. In the cooling process the 
ends of the bulb are cut off and the re- 
sulting cylinder is slit down and the 
glass flattened out into a large sheet 
varying in thickness from 1/;¢” to 3/,”. 
Colored glass of every hue is made by 
adding various metallic oxides to the 
glass in its molten state. A variety of 
“not metals” are made in America, as 
well as in England, Germany, France 
and other countries. 


TWO DIMENSIONS 


It should be remembered that the 
great stained glass of the Middle Ages, 
and also of the best creations of our day 
are two-dimensional, including symboli- 
val figures, having width and height 
only. In the case of stained glass the 
light ray is taken in from the sky by 
the pot metal glass, where it is con- 
verted into as many different hues as 
there are colors in the glass. The en- 
tire window panel is illuminated with 
many scintillating colors moving and 
sparkling as the day goes on, creating a 
brilliant display of rubies, blues and 
other complementary colors. 

Full appreciation of any work of art, 
be it stained glass, sculpture, or paint- 
ing, comes with experience and culture. 
All such works of art are symbolical. 
By exaggerating certain features, the 
artist intends to stress certain virtues 
or vices, sorrow, anger or remorse, thus 
conveying a message. 

In the early part of this century and 
to this day there is made in some coun- 


tries stained glass which introduces 
three-dimensional figures: the orna- 





ment, paved walks, canopies, sky—all 
of which are solids, and for which 
depth in addition to height and width 
is required. Hence, instead of having 
a symbolie figure in glass, we have fig- 
ures painted on glass and inserted into 
a two-dimensional opening, all of which 
confuses the idea of translucency in 
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glass, and is illogical. Such figures 
would just as well have been painted 
on the plaster wall and the window left 
open with clear glass to light the paint- 


ing. 


CHURCH DECORATION 
BY STAINED GLASS 


There are two ways of decorating a 
church: either with stained glass or by 
wall painting. In the process of creat- 
ing religious atmosphere the brilliant 
rays of many colors passing through the 
glass comes to rest upon every portion 
of the interior: the floors, walls, col- 
umns, groined arches, ceiling, pews, 
people, altar, tabernacle, sacred vessel 
and vestments. Never at rest, the 
scheme is changing with the orient all 
the day long, from morning until night, 
on bright days and somber days 
always moving, always _ sparkling, 
always interesting. 

Thus, in the great thirteenth century, 
by the development of stained glass, 
ecclesiastical artists were able to trans- 
form the interior structures of their 
great churches from the cold stone to 
living, moving panoramas of color pour- 
ing forth from aisle, transept and rose 
windows. Such is the glory of the 
Cathedral of Chartres even to this day. 
As a medium of decoration, good stained 
glass is most economical at any price 
because once installed it need not be 
done over. In order to get the full 
effect of stained glass, all openings or 
windows must have stained glass, or 
have some temporary covering to con- 
trol light. Any bright or natural light 
on the inside of the church reduces the 
brillianecy of all the stained glass and 
destroys the religious atmosphere. 

If you have good stained glass in your 
ehureh, do not switch on the lights im- 
mediately when showing _ people 
through. Let them first absorb the 
effect of the stained glass. 
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In many early churches the stained 
glass is too dark or too deep. A church 
should have reading light from its 
stained glass windows so that on ordi- 
nary days there is no need of electric 
lights. Certainly the use of what is 
known as the “grisaille’”’ can be used to 
advantage, when outside light condi- 
tions are such that a church would be- 
come too dark with what is known as 
full-color windows. 

Not infrequently we find the decora- 
tion of churches overdone. Having 
good stained glass producing an abun- 
dance of interesting colors on the walls, 
some proceed to paint and decorate the 
walls. Thus, the atmosphere created 
by the stained glass is destroyed. Com- 
petition has been set up between the 
colors in the windows and the colors on 
the walls, and the result is confusion. 
The job is overdone and shows only an 
extravagant expenditure of funds. 
Sometimes the process is_ reversed. 
Painting is done and glass comes after. 
At any rate, it is important that the 
priest and architect study this problem. 


AMERICAN STAINED GLASS 


After the First World War, when 
many European churches had _ been 
bombed and the famous antique glass 
shattered, many American artists and 
craftsmen went abroad to make a study 
of the shattered windows. Their studies 
included the artistry, the kind of glass 
used, and the craftsmanship. They as- 
with the local artists and 
craftsmen in the work of restoration for 
many months, especially at the Cathe- 
dral of Rheims in France, (which was 
being remodeled through a_  dona- 
tion of John D. Rockefeller). Re- 
turning to America they brought with 
them added experience in the making 
of stained glass windows in the finest 
traditions of Medieval art. It is not 
therefore that American 


sociated 


surprising 


studios are capable of producing stained 
glass windows of the highest calibre. 
After more than fifty years of growing 
experience they have the artists and 
craftsmen and also fully understand 
the American people, their culture and 
traditions. No small credit is due to 
the interest of members of the clergy in 
this country, so that it is no longer 
necessary to go abroad for works of 
true artistic merit. 

Our consuming public may not have 
kept pace with the progress of the art- 
ists and craftsmen and thus do not 
appreciate the facilities now available 
to them in the various fields of art in 
America. Some are not even aware 
that we have a considerable number of 
highly qualified artists in every depart- 
ment, many of them struggling for a 
living, unknown to their possible 
clients. At any rate, in the field of 
antique stained glass, American stu- 
dios are fully capable of meeting any 
demands, both as to quality and 
quantity. 


COST OF ANTIQUE GLASS 


Many people do not realize what fac- 
tors enter into the cost of stained glass 
windows. In the first place, all required 
materials such as antique glass, cames 
or leading, and paints must be of a very 
high quality to produce a permanent 
work of art. Secondly, there is re- 
quired a talented artist who is an ex- 
cellent draftsman and has a mastery 
over colors, who is responsible for the 
design and preparing the cartoons, or 
full-sized pattern of the windows upon 
which every color, line, and shadow is 
exactly shown. Other skilled artisans 
and craftsmen continue the intricate 
processes where each piece of glass is 
cut to shape, fitted in place and painted 
with a fusible mineral paint to produce 
shadow and lines. There are hundreds 
of pieces of glass, sometimes thousands, 
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depending upon the elaborateness and 
the dimensions of the window. The 
glass is then placed in a kiln and fired 
so that the paint and the glass fuse and 
become one glossy material of the color 
Then follows the 
very intricate job of leading around the 


and shadows desired. 
glass. The window must then be water- 
proofed and cleaned and the metal 
bracing attached. It is then ready for 
packing, shipping and final installation. 

Considering the materials, workman- 
ship and artistry, the price of twenty 
to fifty dollars per square foot for an- 
tique stained glass is not excessive. 
Each piece of stained glass is actually 
a minute work of art. 


GLASS CHURCHES 


In these days of many new develop- 
chureh 
deavored to invent new styles. 


have en- 
Out of 
this experiment has come the glass-en- 
closed church, a steel structure covered 
with glass on all sides. Probably the 
largest and most important of these are 
the German Evangelical Chureh in 
Cologne, Germany (1926), and the 
Church of Notre Dame, Rainey, France 
(1923). With this type of church, there 
is possibility of much brilliance, almost 
to a point of distraction, and a lack of 
that quiet somber atmosphere necessary 
for prayer and meditation. Our experi- 
ment with glass office buildings in this 
country has brought out the criticism 
that there is too much light in these 
days of electricity, that sun glare at 
various times of the day must be 
shielded against, that too much glass 
transmits too much cold in one season 


ments, architects 


and too much heat at another, which in 
turn makes the matter of air condition- 
ing very expensive, as compared to 
that of buildings of other types. 
Perhaps when we become capable of 
taking up church architecture where 
the medievalist stopped, and build upon 
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those foundations of the arts which they 
had developed during five centuries of 
pious living, we shall have captured the 
mysterious spirit necessary for the crea- 
tion of a House of God. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Many have witnessed the work of 
antique stained glass in creating re- 
ligious atmosphere and have marveled 
at its wondrous decorative powers as it 
transfers the beauty of the suns rays 
through the multi-colored glass, glorify- 
ing the House of God. Continuous all 
day long from morning until night, 
every day the pageant goes on, always 
changing, never ceasing until finally at 
the close of the day, when the sun be- 
gins to set and the atmosphere within 
grows somber, the colors disappear and 
the busy pageant is at rest. 

In this day of mechanical inventions, 
it is customary to employ electricity to 
light the interior of buildings at night. 
This is done satisfactorily and often 
very beautifully, but artificial lght 
cannot successfully project distance or 
earry colored rays through pot metal. 
However, it does show stained glass 
colors and figures at night so that the 
interior of the building appears warm 
and attractive to those who would enter 

thus, it does convey a message. 
The cames or leads which hold each of 
thousands of pieces of glass in place are 
not attractive in themselves under elec- 
tric light. With this in mind some 
stained glass artists and craftsmen have 
developed the idea of converting com- 
mon leads into ornaments and symbolic 
figures such as the angel, the peacock, 
the hare, and the donkey. These are 
molded in lead and sculptured into 
shape and used as are the ordinary 
cames. When the window is complete, 
these figures are gold and silver leafed 
and painted in rich heavy colors. 

The result has been most successful 
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when artificial light is projected from 
the interior on such windows. At night 
they are very attractive and easily 
overcome the dull effect of ordinary 
leaded windows. 


OTHER THAN CHURCHES 


It should not be concluded that, since 
stained glass was the invention of re- 
ligious times for religious purposes, it 
should be confined to that one purpose. 
There is a need in every department of 
life, be it social, industrial, business, 
edueational or public life, for something 
other than the cold mechanical routine 
of every-day, matter-of-fact affairs. 
There is a need for something artistic, 
something mysterious and _ spiritual, 
something to soften the hard facets of 
our existence with which we come into 
contact in our daily routine, and which, 


conflicting in no way with our profession 


of faith, contributes to a development 
of our artistic sense. 

Such a field for the installation of 
stained glass would extend far beyond 
that now occupied by churches and 
would depend very much upon the 
energy and ability of architects and 
stained glass designers and craftsmen 
to produce. Pot metal could be used 
and the panels designed to a purpose 
with symbols to depict, for example, 
local history and tradition. 

A few suggested locations are here 
noted: places where people assemble 
for any purpose such as_ residences, 
school rooms, meeting halls, cafeterias, 
offices, airports, waiting rooms, religious 
houses, homes for the aged and children, 
and hospitals.! 


‘Pastors and other ecclesiastical administra- 
tors who may wish pertinent information in 
their building and decorating plans may write 
to The Stained Glass Association of America. 
822 Wilmington Ave., St. Louis 11, Mo. 








SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 
assurance of convenience to you if you will please notify us as soon as you 
have knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 
3) your old address. Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 
22-S, the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 
By VERY REV. VINCENT F. KIENBERGER, O.P. 


Since his ordination in 1918 Fr. Kienberger 
has been professor, pastor, author (Benedic- 
tion from Solitude; At Mass; Tabernacle 
Talks; The Way of the Blessed Christ), as- 
sistant to the National Director of the Holy 
Name Society—to mention but a few of his 
accomplishments. He was named Preacher 
General in 1952. 











Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


The Never-Failing Christ 


“He has done all things well” (Mark 7, 37). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Monsieur Vianney 
(2) Father Vianney 
(3) Today’s Gospel: “He has done all 
things well.” 


During the last two centuries Divine 
Providence has raised up several saints 
who have preached and written in 
season and out of season concerning the 
love of God. The love of the Creator 
for the children of men possessed the 
souls of these holy people. It was the 
burden of their aspirations and medita- 
tion. The love of God and of neighbor 
was so deeply woven into the fibers of 
their being that they literally radiated 
the Blessed Christ in thought, word and 
deed. The discourses and essays of 
these holy men and women _ were 
patterned upon the  never-changing 
theme of the disciple whom Jesus loved 
—the theme of true charity. And the 
gist of St. John’s homily on true charity 
was this: “In this we have come to 
know his love, that he laid down His 
life for us; and we likewise ought to lay 
down our life for the brethren. He who 
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has the goods of this world and sees his 
brother in need and closes his heart to 
him, how does the love of God abide 
in him? My dear children, let us not 
love in word, neither with the tongue, 
but in deed and in truth” (John 3, 18). 


Henri Ghéon wrote: 


Of all great hearts, the greatest is 
still the heart of the Saint, for it 
wants to contain not only its neigh- 
bor, strangers, all suffering, sinful, 
warring humanity—but God Him- 
self. 

It is indeed pertinent to today’s topic 
to remind you that the French word, 
curé, signifies parish priest. It is de- 
rived from the medieval Latin term, 
curatus, meaning “having care over.” 
Hence, the phrase, Curé D’Ars, is trans- 
lated into our language as “Pastor of 
Ars,” a village in France. 

The Curé of Ars was a timid, wide- 
awake, little peasant boy with unusual 


Henri Ghéon, The Secret of the Curé D’Ars 
(Sheed and Ward, New York), p. 7. Of 
course, here the author refers to human hearts 
only. 
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common sense, living in the Province of 
Lyons during the evil days of the 
French Revolution. At that time no 
Catholie could practice his religion in 
the open. Priests were driven into 
hiding. Some were guillotined. Several 
of them hid in the barn of the 
Vianney’s, which was the saintly 
Curé’s family name. His Christian 
name was John Mary Baptist. He 
secretly attended Mass in barns with his 
devout parents. God planted the seed 
of a priestly vocation in the heroic 
soul of timid, little John. 

Late in his youth he entered the 
seminary. He was awkward and slow 
to learn. He failed all his examinations. 

The young farmer’s knowledge of the 
spiritual life was as deep and sincere as 
his faith was simple and earnest. His 
Vicar General, sorry for John’s failure, 
but noting his deep faith, accepted the 
recommendation of John’s pastor, Fr. 
Balley, who had patiently taught the 
youth Latin and theology. The Vicar 
General said, “The grace of God will 
do the rest.” 


FATHER VIANNEY 


seminarian 
minor and major 
orders. On August 13, 1815, at the 
seminary chapel in Grenoble, John 
Vianney was ordained. He was soon 
sent to Ars, a village where the weeds 
of indifference grew alongside the lilies 
of purity and the roses of penitence. 
This was to be his home for the next 
thirty years and here he would be 
buried, like “the leaven placed in the 
Mass,” to enrich the heart-loam in the 
dreary burial place at Ars. His frail 
body is eneased in a golden casket, the 


favor the 
received 


By special 
Vianney 


gift of the priests of France. And it 
was prophesied that “his sepulchre 


should be glorious” (Isaias 11, 10). 
Fr. Vianney’s love of God was bound- 


less. Christlike, too, was his abounding 
charity toward the sinful children of 
men who flocked to his confessional in 
which he literally lived. It is proved 
that he spent sixteen hours a day hear- 
ing confessions. His persuasiveness and 
tenderness tempered the tone of his 
authority. A man of high social rank 
once entered the sacristy at Ars. The 
Curé pointed to a chair. The man, a 
non-believer, told the priest that he had 
come not to confess, but to discuss 
things. The priest humbly said, “I 
have no skill at discussion. I thought 
that I was ignorant, but you are worse. 
Kneel! I shall hear your confession, 
and afterward you will have the faith.” 
The man arose repentant, consoled and 
a firm believer.* 


“HE HAS DONE ALL THINGS WELL” 


The miracle described by St. Mark 
in today’s Gospel was wrought in a 
heathen country near the hallowed spot 
where occurred the second miraculous 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes. 
The residents of this place were igno- 
rant of religion. The Master dearly 
loved these unfortunate people who 
were held in the darkness of unbelief. 
So He sought out these people to in- 
struct them. A deaf mute was brought 
to Jesus, and Jesus cured him. In this 
territory He had met two pagans who 
received the faith. They had sought 
cures for others. One was the cen- 
turion, a Gentile, who sought aid for his 
devoted servant; the other, the Syro- 
phenician mother, for her daughter, an 
imbecile. 

The cure of the deaf mute is deseribed 
by a single Evangelist, St. Mark. His 
vivid account of the miracle seems to 
indicate that he witnessed its occur- 
rence. The Master was no stranger in 
this pagan country of Decapolis. Here 


*Ghéon, loc. cit., p. 108. 
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He had once freed a man from diaboli- 
cal possession. Knowing the charity of 
the Nazarene for those who were handi- 
capped, kind friends brought to Jesus 
a deaf man with impediment in his 
speech. The Evangelist indicates their 
faith in Our Lord by recording that 
“they entreated Him to lay His hand 
upon him” (Mark 7, 33). Perhaps to 
try their faith, the Master took the man 
out of his friend’s sight. He did not 
lay His hands upon the man. Was it 
to correct the false impression that this 
ritual of the imposition of hands upon 
the sick person had special effective- 
ness? Jesus placed His fingers into the 
deaf man’s ears and then touched the 
man’s tongue with spittle from His own 


mouth. Then looking heavenward, He 
uttered a sigh and a single word in 
His own Aramaic tongue 
which signifies “Be thou opened!” 





E pheta— 


The compassionate Christ demanded 
that the former deaf mute and his com- 
panions keep the miracle locked in their 
memories. They disobeyed the loving 
Master. Their hearts were too full of 
this glorious miracle of their friend’s 
dual recovery of speech and hearing. 
So they published the goodness of the 
Sacred Person of Jesus who “had a 
heart” for every sufferer. After their 
Hosannas had subsided, all enthusi- 
astically agreed, “He has done all 
things well. He has made both the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.” 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


Challenge to Catholic Action 


“And who is my neighbor?” (Luke 10, 29). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Good She phe rd, Divine Samaritan 
(2) Christ and the “blind guides” 


(3) Catholic Actionists are good samaryitans. 


If the story of the Good Shepherd 
be considered Our Lord’s most cherished 
parable, then today’s Gospel may be 
looked upon as His second choice. The 
Divine Master said, “I am the good 
shepherd. The good shepherd lays 
down his life for his sheep. But the 
hireling, who is not a shepherd . . . has 
no concern for the sheep” (John, 
10, 11-13). No word or no picture 
portrays the Blessed Christ so com- 
pletely as that of the Good Shepherd 
bearing on His shoulder the sheep that 
was lost. After the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, Jesus could have rightly 
said, “I am the Good Samaritan.” He 
healed demoniacs, absolved a defense- 
less woman taken in crime, touched a 
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leper with no thought of contagion, 
eured a lady crippled by the devil’s 
power, and in His last hour opened 
Paradise to the Good Thief. The news 
of His coming caused people to leave 
their work to meet Him. They brought 
Him their sick, their crippled and 
demented folk. When they could not 
move those grieviously tormented from 
their bed of pain, they besought Him to 
cure them. And Jesus healed them 
from afar. He was surely a Good 
Shepherd saying consolingly, “Do not 
be afraid, little flock” (Luke 12, 32). 
He was certainly the Divine Samaritan 
assuring the timid flock, “They shall 
come with weeping and I will bring 
them back in merey. And I will bring 
them through the torrents of waters in 
a right way, and they shall not stumble 
in it, for I am a father to Israel” (Jer. 
31,9). 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





CHRIST AND THE “BLIND 
GUIDES OF MEN” 


Our Lord had come to reaffirm the 
ancient alliance of God with man. The 
commandment 
The second was like 


first and the greatest 
was “Love God.” 


unto it: “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” This twofold precept bound all 


mankind in the Old Law. It was equally 
binding in the New Dispensation. The 
Evangelist records Christ’s encounter 
with the unfriendly Samaritans. En 
route to Jerusalem the Master sent the 
Twelve to a town of Samaria to prepare 
St. Luke relates that 
the Samaritans did not welcome Jesus 


accommodations. 


because “His face was set for Jerusa- 
lem.” The Apostles, James and John, 
resented this act of disrespect to their 
Master. They said, “Lord, wilt thou 
that we bid fire come down from heaven 
them?” The Master 
sternly rebuked the two disciples: ‘You 


and consume 


do not know of what manner of spirit 
you are; for the Son of man did not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
(Luke 9, 56). 

The lawyer of the Gospel story stood 
up after Jesus had spoken concerning 
the joy that many prophets and kings 
would have experienced had they been 


them” 


then present to see the Redeemer and 
hear the words He was speaking to His 
present audience. This Seribe asked 
the Master what he was required to do 
to obtain eternal life. Our Lord spoke 
in a friendly manner to the lawyer and 
directed him to the Law in which he, 
as a Scribe, was most proficient. It 
was as if Jesus had said, “The way to 
eternal life depends on the mind of the 
Divine Legislator, the Giver of that 
Law.” 

The lawyer replied by quoting the 
sacred words of Deuteronomy (6, 5) 
which a less educated Jew would also 
have done for the reason that these 


familiar words are the beginning of the 
ritual prayer which every devout Jew 
prays twice a day: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord, thy God, with thy whole 
heart, with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole strength, and with thy whole 
mind; and thy neighbor as thyself” 
(Luke 10, 27). Few Jews would have 
added to the foregoing Scripture a con- 
densation of “The Rules of Conduct” 
found in the Book of Leviticus, “You 
shall not bear hatred for your brother 
in your heart . Take no revenge and 
cherish no grudge against your fellow 
countrymen. You shall love your 
neighbor as yourself” (Lev. 19, 18). 

It pleased Our Lord to hear this 
recital of the twofold precept, for true 
love of God is inseparable from the 
charity owed to the neighbor. The 
Jewish Law was strict in its demands. 
It insisted on the precept of love of 
neighbor. Yet, it is sad how the doctors 
of the Law had neglected its sacred 
observance. They were hopelessly lost 
in their labyrinthine wanderings amid 
confusing Pharisaic prescriptions. They 
had become, “blind guides of blind 
men” (Matt. 15, 14). 


It is startling that the Seribe should 
have added the Levitical text, “Love 
one’s neighbor,” to that of the sacred 
command of the Law, “Love God with 
every power of body and soul.” Biblical 
scholars affirm that nowhere is found 
this fusion of these texts in rabbinical 
writings. Brotherly love was not ex- 
tended to the people of Samaria. This 
proscription is echoed by the woman 
at Jacob’s well: “How is it that thou, 
although that thou art a Jew, dost ask 
drink of me who am a Samaritan 
woman?” Following this sorrow-bur- 
dened question the Evangelist com- 
mented, “For Jews do not associate with 
Samaritans” (John 4,9). Hence these 
Scripture experts seem to feel that the 
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lawyer’s question was posed by his own 
opposition to the prevailing bitter 
bigotry of Jews toward non-Jews. Evi- 
dently he was a pious and a kindred 
soul with Jews in loving one’s neighbor. 
This Scribe had absorbed the true spirit 
of the Old Law which was manifest in 
combining the two great command- 
ments of the Law. St. Matthew in his 
record of the lawyer’s reply to Jesus 
adds the telling text, spoken by the 
pious Scribe: “On these two command- 
ments depend the whole law and the 
prophets” (Matt. 22, 40). 


CATHOLIC ACTIONISTS ARE 
GOOD SAMARITANS 


The Blessed Christ’s Vicar on earth 
has sounded the clarion call to Catholic 
Action. We are our brother’s keeper. 
We are also good samaritans. 


The Scribe who queried, “Who is my 
neighbor?” has a counterpart in the 
querulous Catholic who asks, “What is 
Catholie Action?” It is the Christ-like 
co-operation of the laity with their su- 
periors, the Pope, bishops and priests. 
It is the wish of the Holy Spirit that the 
people of God, young and old, become 
lay apostles, “not a forgetful hearer but 
a doer,’ giving aid to orphans and 
widows in their tribulation, and keeping 
oneself unspotted from this world” 
(James 1, 27). 

The lay apostolate needs prudent, 
diligent, apostolic and enthusiastic lay- 
folk, both among workers and employ- 
ers. To see “but Jesus only” (Matt. 
17, 3) in a fallen brother is to fill one’s 
life with the glory of Thabor and make 
of every day a Transfiguration. 


Feast of the Assumption 


Blessed Be Her Glorious Assumption! 


“How have I deserved that the mother of my Lord should come to me?” 
(Luke 1, 44). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Mary’s mother and father 
(2) “The Age of Mary” 
(3) Devotion ancient; promulgation new. 


It is fitting that tomorrow the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, which is the Church, 
celebrates the feast of St. Joachim, 
father of the radiant Queen of Heaven. 
Sacred tradition, based on reliable, 
ancient testimony, has designated 
Saints Joachim and Ann as the parents 
of Mary, the Mother of Jesus. This 
testimony seems to rest on the so-called 
“Gospel of St. James” which was 
rejected from the canon of the Scrip- 
tures. However, while this “Gospel of 
St. James” contains many legends, it 
also possesses some historical data 
taken from reliable documents or tra- 
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ditions. It states that God gave a child 
to Joachim and Ann in their age as the 
reward of their prayers. Confiding 
Miriam to the training of the Temple- 
school, the aged parents proved that 
they were devout Jews. They were not 
reluctant to part with their only child. 
since they realized the necessity of a 
thorough religious instruction for her. 
It would redound to God’s glory. They 
considered their little daughter a 
“miracle child’ destined for the great 
things of the Lord in the land of the 
living. 

It was at Jerusalem that the parents 
of the Lady Mary faced the sunset of 
life, died and were buried. St. Helena 
built a chapel over the house of 
Joachim and Ann in which their tombs 





FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 





were honored. From the ninth to the 
nineteenth century this chapel was a 
Moslem school. Sixty-seven years ago 
the erypt containing the tombs of Saints 
Joachim and Ann was rediscovered and 
now rests in Christian hands.* The 
memory of the saintly Joachim and the 
creat things God did for him bring 
ereat comfort to every unappreciated 
father whose uneventful life is “hidden 
with Christ in God” (Col. 3, 3). The 
forgotten father will rejoice in con- 
templating the eternal reward of St. 
Joachim—the delights of the Beatific 
Vision. Every ideally good Catholic 
father feels that eternity will not be 
long enough for St. Joachim to praise 
God for the splendor of the heavenly 
Sion where his little girl is now Queen 
of the New Jerusalem, the celestial 
vision of peace. 


“THE AGE OF MARY” 


Among the words the Lady Mary 
addressed to the three lowly children 
of Fatima was the important statement, 
us revealed by Jacinta, that God has 
confided the peace of the world into the 
hands of Our Blessed Mother. Surely 
the apparitions at Lourdes in the last 
century were a glorious opening for a 
new era in the history of God’s dealing 
with the children of men. These two 
centuries have been hailed as the “Age 
of Mary.” The definition of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception by Pope 
Pius IX heralded Mary, “our tainted 
nature’s solitary boast.” It marked a 
most significant point in the develop- 
ment of the science of Mariology. One 
hundred years later (1954) Pope Pius 
XII instituted the Marian Year to 
commemorate the centenary of the 
dogma’s promulgation by the ninth 
Pius. 


C. L. Souvay, The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Vol. 8, p. 406. 


Four years preceding the world-wide 
observance of the Marian Year, the 
twelfth Pius had promulgated (Nov. 1, 
1950) the sacred dogma of Our Lady's 
Assumption into Heaven. Joy filled the 
soul of every Catholic. Some crities did 
not think the time opportune to define 
the dogma. A _ similar opposition 
obtained when Pius IX sat in the Chair 
of Peter and asked if the dogma he was 
about to define were pleasing. Those 
objectors also remarked that the pro- 
mulgation was pleasing, but not timely. 

Certain Catholics create difficulties 
for themselves because they fear that 
non-Catholies will be secandalized by 
our devotion to the glorious Mother of 
God. Yet, Jesus taught us a supreme 
lesson by honoring His mother’s request 
at Cana by His first miracle. These 
fearful Catholics begin with a false 
standard of values. This evaluation is 
not of their Catholic faith nor of the 
Catholic Church. There were timid 
Catholies in the Catacombs—Catholies 
afraid to mention Our Lady’s place in 
the divine plan of salvation lest the 
pagans think of her as a being like their 


goddess. 


OUR LADY’S IMMUNITY TO 
SPIRITUAL AND PHYSICAL 
CORRUPTION 


After centuries of critical, historical 
and theological investigation, the 
dogma of the Assumption has passed 
every test. The Church cannot err in 
matters of faith or morals. The Vicar 
of Jesus has seen in the doctrine of the 
Assumption one of the surest and most 
authentic means of drawing the atten- 
tion of uninstructed Catholics and 
unbelieving folk to the rich facts of 
God’s plan of redemption. 

The Angelic Doctor states that there 
are three things in creation that come 
nearest to God since, in a way, they 
are immersed in Him: first, the created 
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happiness of the soul enjoying the 
Beatifie Vision; Christ’s 
humanity which is intimately, hypo- 
statically one with the word of God; 
thirdly, Mary’s divine maternity which 
is wrapped up in God. These three 
marvels are divine 


secondly, 


created ways of 
St. Thomas says 
further that this “mothering of God” 
in Our Blessed Mother gives Mary a 
It explains all her 
prerogatives and titles. Mary’s Immac- 


raising man to God. 


unique excellence. 


ulate Coneception—her freedom from 
the stain of original sin—places the 
Blessed Mother on an exalted, heavenly 
plane. How apt are the Psalmist’s 
words! “Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in the abode of the dead, nor permit 
thy holy one to see corruption” (15, 10). 
These sacred prophecies apply both to 
Jesus and to Mary. The Immaculate 
Conception is Mary’s immunity from 
spiritual corruption; the Assumption is 
Our Lady’s immunity from _ bodily 
corruption in the tomb. “The creation 
of Our Lady’s soul is simultaneous with 
her redemption and the liberation of 
her soul from her body at death is 
simultaneous with her resurrection. 
Mary is uniquely redeemed; the Mother 
of the Blessed Christ is uniquely 
resurrected.’ 


ONLY PROMULGATION NEW 


For nearly two thousand years the 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ have turned to Mary concerning 
whom David said in psalmody: “Upon 
thy right hand did the queen stand in 
golden array” (44,10). Ever since Our 
Lady’s Assumption the holy people of 
God have always believed this doctrine. 
It was part and parcel of Catholic truth 
and life for ages before St. Dominic 


‘Bernard Delaney, O.P., “The Fourth Glori- 
ous Mystery,” Life of the Spirit, Vol. 5, No. 
53, p. 247. 
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crusade. The 
Assumption was an ancient subject of 


began the Rosary 
meditation from the blessed day when, 
according to tradition, Mary’s tomb 
was found empty. From the first 
Christian century this doctrine formed 
one of the points of private and of 
public prayer. “And they continued 
steadfastly in the teaching of the 
apostles and in the communion of the 
breaking of bread and in the prayers” 
(Acts 1, 42). Latterly the meditation 
upon the fourth glorious mystery of the 
Most Holy Rosary, the Assumption has 
been responsible to a large extent for 
this dogma being deeply braided into 
the fibers of every Christian mind. 

The Roman Breviary contains a brief 
sermon of St. John Damascene on the 
Assumption. The preacher states that 
from olden times has been handed down 
what he is now telling them. The 
Apostles had foregathered at Jerusalem 
from the ends of the earth. Angels 
chanted psalmody as the Lady Mary 
fell asleep in the Lord. He continues, 
“Her body, which had held God, was 
carried forth and laid in a sepulehre at 
Gethsemane. After three days the 
Apostles, along with Thomas, opened 
the tomb. But the holy body was no- 
where to be found. There remained 
only the wrappings in which it had been 
shrouded and an exquisite fragrance of 
perfume that came from them.” 

Today’s commemoration of the As- 
sumption of the lowly daughter of 
Saints Joachim and Ann is Our Lady’s 
greatest feast. It is the climax of our 
Blessed Mother’s high vocation. We 
are more fortunate than our departed 
forebears in the faith in that we pos- 
same doctrine which they 
believed, but in a greater effulgence of 
heavenly light. Moreover, the Church’s 
infallible declaration of the dogma 
makes for absolute certitude that this 
sacred doctrine is truly revealed. 


sess the 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Heresy and Leprosy 


“Arise, go thy way, for thy faith has saved thee” (Luke 17, 19). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The prodigal Augustine 
(2) Augustine on today’s Gospel 
(3) Red spots of heresy 


In the fourth century a Christian 
maiden, named Monica, married Patri- 
cius, a pagan, at Tagaste, Africa. Of 
this mixed marriage a son, Augustine, 
was born. Reared as a Christian by 
an ideal Christian mother, Augustine 
put off Baptism, yielding to a lamenta- 
ble custom of the day. In his autobi- 
ography he testifies that from tenderest 
infaney he learned the Holy Name of 
Jesus: “I kept it in the recesses of my 
heart; and all that presented itself to 
me without that Divine Name, though 
it might be elegant, well written, and 
even replete with truth, did not alto- 
gether carry me away.’ 

Augustine’s pagan father was proud 
of Augustine’s brilliant suecess in Ta- 
gaste’s schools. He decided that his 
son’s vocation would be the law, but 
since the family was poor, it took sev- 
eral months to gather funds for tuition. 
During this period the youth spent “the 
most perilous age of sixteen” in idleness. 
By the time he reached Carthage his 
prayer-life was near extinction. 

Augustine tried to be first in dialeec- 
ties, literature and in evil. In his twen- 
tieth year he fell into the heresy of the 
Manicheans, for sin is a_ blindfold. 
These heretics promised Augustine a 
free philosophy, unhampered by faith. 
They claimed that there were errors in 
Holy Scripture, but that their doctrine 
held a scientifie explanation of nature 
and its mysteries. Furthermore, they 


*St. Augustine, Confessions, I-IV. 


maintained, nature withheld no secrets 
from their leader, Doctor Faustus. 
Monica wept and would have ex- 
cluded her heretical son from her home 
but for a charitable bishop who said, 
“The son of so many tears could not 
perish.” Soon afterwards Augustine 
met the much-heralded Manichzan 
bishop, Faustus. Disgusted by the 
leader’s vulgar answers and ignorance 
of science, and noting the other Mani- 
chan heretics’ feeble answers to in- 
quiring Catholics, Augustine deter- 
mined to return to his Heavenly 
Father’s house. The kindness more 
than the learning of St. Ambrose led 
this gifted son of Monica and Patricius 
to God who had waited for the return 
of His prodigal son. Monica’s tears had 
converted her wayward boy and _ her 
virtues had also brought her unbeliev- 
ing husband to the feet of the Master. 


AUGUSTINE ON TODAY’S GOSPEL 


Singularly enough, St. Augustine, in 
his own sermon based on today’s Gos- 
pel, states that the ten lepers are types 
of liberal Catholies, Catholics tainted 
with hersey. He bases his conclusion 
on the nature of the often fatal disease 
of leprosy and on three unusual cir- 
cumstances associated with the parable: 
first, the form of address used by the 
ten lepers; secondly, the remedy pre- 
scribed by the Blessed Christ for their 
cure; finally, the terms employed by 
the Lord Jesus describing their return 
to sound health. 

At that time Our Lord was on His 


®Eugene Portalie, S.V., “Augustine,” The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. II. 
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way to Jerusalem. He had just passed 
through the center of Samaria and 
Galilee. Upon entering a certain town, 
He was met by ten men marked with 
leprosy. Because of the prohibition 
not to mingle with people, these lepers 
stood at a distance. They were a 
pitiable sight. After calling out the 
warning, “Unclean,” they cried with 
voices husky from the disease, “Jesus, 
master, have merey on us!”” St. Augus- 
tine points out that in addressing the 
tedeemer as master or teacher, these 
lepers admit that they are stricken with 
a dread disease open to cure solely by 
means of religious instruction. 

The second circumstance indicated 
by the saintly Doctor of the Church 
is the prescribed remedy that lepers 
should present themselves to the priests. 
The Lord had commanded Moses: 
“This is the law for the victim of leprosy 
at the time of his purification. He 
shall be brought to the priest” (Lev. 
14,2). Again, Jeremias assured Israel: 
“The law shall not perish from the 
priest” (Jer. 18, 18). Malachy also 
had said, “The lips of the priest shall 
keep knowledge” (Mal. 2, 7). Non- 
Catholics receive instruction from the 
Catholie clergy, for Malachias has said, 
“The lips of God’s priests keep wisdom.” 
And from these priestly lips they are 
shown the errors of their false doctrine. 

Thirdly, St. Augustine makes the ob- 
servation that Our Lord does not use 
the term “healed,” but “made clean.” 
This phrase clearly indicates the total 
eradication of false doctrine which 
paralyzes the mind of many of our 
brilliant, separated brethren. 


RED SPOTS OF HERESY 


The erimson spots of leprosy are 
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comparable to the noticeable red 
blotches of error which appear in false 
religions. The various founders of dis- 
sident sects are illogical. If they show 
themselves to the priest, he is foreed by 
the logic of charity and by the justice 
of truth to point out their contradictory 
errors. These multiple heresies stultify 
the few truths they have borrowed 
from the deposit of Catholie faith. 
Their persistence in holding to the 
Bible as the sole rule of faith contra- 
dicts their tenacity in maintaining that 
each individual has the right to inter- 
pret the Scriptures as he may desire. 

On all sides, like the lepers in the 
parable, self-appointed teachers arise, 
tainted with false doctrine. Their re- 
ligious tenets outwardly seem to have 
a certain semblance to sound doctrine. 
They cleverly hide “the spots.” Finally 
the disease appears and is competently 
diagnosed by the true physicians of our 
souls—the priests. 

All members of the Catholie clergy 
know personally many earnest Chris- 
tians who, through no fault of their own, 
have been deprived from membership 
in the Mystical Body of Christ which 
is the Church. They meet many who 
have strayed from the fold. They are 
kind to them. As true shepherds of 
souls, priests everywhere pray for the 
return of their separated brethren to the 
true Chureh of the Good Shepherd 
whose first vicar on earth said, “Among 
you there will be lying teachers who 
will bring in destructive sects. They 
will even disown the Lord who bought 
them.... Many will follow their wan- 
ton conduct, and because of them the 
way of truth will be maligned. And out 
of greed they will, with deceitful words, 
use you for their gain” (2 Peter 2, 
1-3). 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Neither Shall His Bread Fail” 


“Do Not Be Anxious” (Matthew 6, 31). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “One only ts your Master.” 
(2) Mission of Christ and the Precursor 
(3) Suffering of Christ and the Precursor 


The Church calendar indicates that 
on Wednesday of this week is celebrated 
the Feast of the Beheading of St. John 
the Baptist. He sealed his testimony 
to the divinity of Jesus in letters of 
blood. It was no empty commendation 
when Our Lord stated to the crowds 
concerning John, “What did you go out 
to see? A prophet? Yes, I tell you, 
and more than a prophet. This is he of 
whom it is written, ‘Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, who shall 
make ready thy way before thee.’ 
Amen I say to you, among those born 
of women there has not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist ... He who has 
ears to hear, let him hear” (Matt. 11, 
15). 


“ONE ONLY IS YOUR MASTER” 


This messenger of the Christ Our 
Lord, came preaching in the Desert of 
Judea. His theme was “Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand!” 
John wore a rough, homespun garment 
of camel’s hair and a leathern belt. 
His simple food was locusts and wild 
honey. St. Matthew reported that 
Jerusalem and all Judea and all the 
region about the Jordan were baptized 
by the Precursor after confessing their 
sins. When St. John noticed the curi- 
ous Pharisees and Sadducees, he singled 
them out and with caustic words said, 
“Brood of vipers! who has shown you 
how to flee from the wrath to come? 


Bring forth, therefore, fruit befitting re- 
pentanee. But he who is coming after 
me is mightier than I, whose sandals I 
am not worthy to bear. He will baptize 
you with the Holy Spirit and with fire” 
(Matt. 3, 7-12). 

The coarse garments, simple food and 
uncompromising preaching of the Bap- 
tist showed his total dedication to one 
Master who had reminded the fickle 
crowds and disciples, “One only is your 
Master, the Christ” (Matt. 23, 11). 
St. John accepted the inspirations of 
the Holy Spirit who had led him into 
the Judean desert. He made his choice 
between God and mammon. 

The Baptist’s life of penance is an 
open rebuke to the worldling who ob- 
serves occasional religious practices, 
but whose real ambition is to excel in 
attaining fame and fortune. Such a 
man who tries to hold fast to two 
worlds—the world of the spirit and that 
of the grossly material—may be likened 
to the horseman driving two steeds in 
opposite directions. The rider will be 
torn apart, arm from arm, and will die 
in agony. So, too, the man of affairs 
who serves two masters—the spirit and 
the flesh—will suffer eternal death. 


MISSION OF CHRIST AND HIS 
PRECURSOR: UNION OF ALL 
WITH THE FATHER 


The life of sanctifying grace given 
us by the Holy Spirit inclines all men 
of good will to the supernatural. The 
zealous Catholic will value his holy 
religion. He will honor consecrated 
persons, holy places and sacred objects 
of piety. He will be humble as St. 
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John, the messenger of the Messias, 
was humble. If the good Catholic man 
honestly acquires riches, he will share 
it with the destitute and the sick poor 
who are the wounds of Christ. The 
fervent Christian will cheerfully obey 
the command of the Baptist to repent 
and to do penance. He will endeavor 
to be a personal friend of the Master 
who said in the long ago, “I will walk 
among you, and be your God, and you 
shall be my people” (Lev. 26, 11). 

Both the Messias and His messenger 
practised what they advocated to 
others. The Blessed Christ’s love for 
His Father was known to the people. 
They had heard Jesus state that He 
was not of the earth. “I am no longer 
in the world, but these are in the world, 
and I am coming to thee. Holy Father, 
keep in thy name those whom thou 
hast given me, that they may be one 
even as we are. . . . I do not pray that 
thou take them out of the world, but 
that thou keep them from evil. They 
are not of the world, even as I am not 
of the world” (John 18, 11-17). 

The contempt of the Baptist for the 
fine raiment of the Pharisees and for 
the soft garments of the Scribes made 
him a worthy forerunner of the Son of 
Man. The Son of Man was wrapped in 
swaddling clothes at birth. He wore 
only homespun robes from childhood 
till that Black Friday when the execu- 
tioners “in dividing his garments, cast 
lots” (Luke 23, 34). Jesus led the hid- 
den life at Nazareth till the opening of 
His public ministry. St. Luke (1, 30) 
wrote of the Precursor that “the child 
grew and became strong in spirit; and 
was in the deserts until the day of his 
manifestation to Israel.” The same 
Evangelist records (9, 58) a similar 
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lack of concern on the part of Jesus: 
“The foxes have dens, and_ the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of 
Man has no where to lay his head.” 

In the problem of anxiety regarding 
the primary needs for food and eloth- 
ing, the Christian world has both a 
divine and a human example in the 
Messias and in His messenger. 
persons object to the rigors of penance 
which the Blessed Christ imposed upon 
Himself. ‘Our Lord sets a high pattern 
for us; but He is divine and can suffer 
these severities; we are human and feel 
the harshness of austerities.”” That is 
begging the question. Our Lord could 
not suffer as God, so He entered the 
lowly preface of boyhood and entered 
the phases of youth and manhood, sub- 
ject to suffering and all other difficulties 
of life, except sin. John the Baptist 
was human and subject to all the ills 
to which flesh is heir. 


Some 


Can one be a perfect Catholic with- 
out imitating St. John’s penitential 
mode of life? To live a Eucharistic life, 
“hidden with Christ in God” (Col. 3, 
3), is the ideal attained by St. Pius X 
amid the eares, anxieties and honors 
attendant upon his high office. Living 
the Christ-life is to “watch and pray.” 


It is a matter of spiritual prudence 
for all striving for Heaven to be satis- 
fied with the vocation given us by the 
Lord who knows our needs in that par- 
ticular vineyard in which He has pur- 
posely placed us. We shall suffer; for 
one cannot be Christ’s disciple without 
the daily carrying of the cross. But 
we shall be free from anxiety, the cen- 
tral theme of today’s Gospel; for God 
knows our needs. ‘Neither shall his 
bread fail” (Isaias 51, 14). 
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Co-Curricular Activities for 
the Klementary Pupil 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


(-— the kindness of the 
Reverend Raymond P. Rigney, associ- 
ate superintendent of Catholic schools 
of the archdiocese of New York, the 
Administrative Manual for the Ele- 
mentary Schools! of the Archdiocese 
has come to our desk. It is a splendid 
document. His Eminence, F. Cardinal 
Spellman, says in his Foreword: “I be- 
lieve that the publication of this Ad- 
ministrative Manual with the policies 
and regulations which it contains will 
advance the professional status of our 
schools and that its directives will en- 
able teachers better to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities to the 193,000 children at 
present enrolled in our schools.” 

In his Preface to the Manual, the 
Very Reverend John Paul Haverty, 
superintendent of schools, tells us that 
the availability of the regulations of 
the school system in this concise and 
convenient form will prove helpful to 
all teachers and administrators, even to 
those long familiar with the workings 
of the system. It is the great merit of 
the Manual that it synthesizes policies 
and regulations that were not previously 
available in this form. During his term 
as superintendent, Monsignor John J. 
Voight initiated the project and is 
happy to see it brought to completion 
under the chairmanship of Associate 
Superintendent Rigney. 


* Administrative Manual for the Elementary 
Schools. Published by the Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of New York, March 
1956. 179 pp. $5.00. 


DEFINITIONS: CURRICULAR, 
CO-CURRICULAR, EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


In writing further of co-curricular 
activities we shall draw upon this New 
York Administrative Manual as well 
as the Pittsburgh Handbook of School 
Policies and Practices. In the June 
number of THe HoMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL Review we spoke of many of the 
activities outlined in the Handbook. 








Formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
diocese of Pittsburgh, Monsignor Camp- 
bell has been editor of The Catholic Edu- 
cator since its inception. His monthly 
educational feature has appeared in this 
Review since October, 1928. 





The New York Manual opens its chap- 
ter on Special Activities with a discus- 
sion of the distinctions between curricu- 
lar, co-curricular, and extra-curricular 
activities. It is not intended, we are 
told, that every school restrict its pro- 
gram to the bare requirements of the 
course of study. Every school will pro- 
vide additional activities to give variety 
and enrichment to the pupils’ educa- 
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tional experience. While the co-cur- 
ricular activity is not an integral part of 
the instructional program, it 1s so closely 
related to this program that it may be 
called a direct outcome of it. The 
touchstone of the co-curricular activity 
is this: Does it complement and sup- 
plement the teaching-learning process 
i a Way so natural and logical that it 
really becomes indispensable to the 
program? 

The extra-curricular activity is more 
remotely connected with the instruc- 
tional program. Coming from a source 
usually extraneous to the school, the 
extra-curricular activity provides a 
measure of enrichment, gives motiva- 
tion to the learning process, and merits 
a place in the program. It is the func- 
tion of principal and teacher to deter- 
mine those projects which are of great- 
est value and merit adoption. 


THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


We shall first treat of activities that 
fall usually into the co-curricular pro- 
gram. The assembly is an activity that 
can do much to promote school spirit 
and unity among pupils. It can be 
made rich in social experiences and will 
aid all pupils in the development of 
common interests. There is today no 
question about the value of a well- 
planned assembly program. As indi- 
cated in the previous article on co- 
curricular activities, prudence will 
guide principal and teachers in deter- 
mining the number and quality of as- 
semblies that will best promote the ob- 
jectives of the school. The Manual 
recommends that the planning of an as- 
sembly program for the coming school 
vear be made a co-operative enterprise 
in which all teachers have a share. 
When the faculty has agreed on a plan, 
one or more teachers chosen by the prin- 
cipal will supervise the carrying out of 
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the year’s program and thus implement 
the faculty's plan. With planning by 
the faculty, there is little danger of 
contusion or overlapping. 

It seems best to assign definite dates 
on which each class group will partici- 
pate in presenting the assembly pro- 
gram. Related as it is to regular class- 
work, the assembly program will usu- 
ally illustrate some phase of school 
work or some product of school learn- 
ing. The Manual summarizes the na- 
ture of an assembly in these words: 
“Programs should be educational, in- 
teresting, appropriate to the occasion 
and understandable for the audience. 
All programs should help to develop 
initiative, foster school spirit and high- 
light items of importance and interest 
to the school.” If the younger children 
of the school attend the assembly, re- 
spect must be given to their attention 
span. Rarely should a program exceed 
sixty minutes in length, and this is too 
long for children of primary age. When 
possible, programs of varying interest 
levels should be presented, and the char- 
acter of the program will determine the 
groups of classes invited to attend. A 
class discussion immediately after an 
assembly is an excellent exercise in oral 
English and will also serve to “insure 
retention of the planned outcomes of 
the assembly.” 


CLASS EXCURSIONS 


An excursion to places of historical 
importance or educational significance 
stimulates interest in history and social 
studies generally. Many schools are 
within easy distance of historical 
shrines, and the class visit to such a 
shrine gives color and vitality to the 
lessons of the classroom. A trip of this 
nature should not be a random affair. 
Planning will insure desired outcomes. 
The teacher may discuss the material 
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for observation through inviting the 
children to answer certain questions: 
Why are we going?) What do we want 
to find out? What shall we see? In 
conducting this discussion the teacher 
will sense other background informa- 
tion of which his class is in need. Nor 
should the teacher forego the oppor- 
tunity to have a follow-up discussion of 
the trip. This enables him to discover 
whether or not the pupils have profited. 

Other suggestions given in the 
Manual have to do with the technique 
of conducting an _ excursion. The 
teacher should get the consent of par- 
ents of every child on an excursion, pref- 
erably through a consent slip giving all 
pertinent information about the trip. 
If invited, parents will frequently go 
along to assist the teacher with the work 
of supervising the pupils. This is a 
laudable act for a Parent-School Guild 
and enables the school to achieve the 
desirable ratio of at least one adult for 
every fifteen pupils. The trip itself 
gives opportunity to teach children 
courtesy and consideration of others 
and respect for public and private pron- 
erty. When we tell children that thev 
represent their school before the public, 
they are at once filled with a sense of 
responsibility. In other chapters of the 
Manual teachers are told of the mi- 
nutiae to be observed in hiring buses, 
securing free transportation when avail- 
able, and determining the places that 
ean be visited with most profit. 

Germane to this discussion of excur- 
sions are the regulations contained in 
the Pittsburgh Handbook. These regu- 
lations are summed up in two sentences: 
Field trips and visits to local exhibits 
are occasionally permitted, provided 
they have educational value. In all 
cases, permission of parents must be 
secured and the trip should be compe- 
tently supervised. 


DIOCESAN COMPETITIONS 


On pages 78-83 of the Manual is 
given in great detail the manner of a 
school’s participation in certain dio- 
cesan competitions. In New York two 
competitions are among the indispens- 
able adjuncts of the curricular program 
of the elementary schools: the Cardi- 
nal’s Christian Doctrine Competition 
and the Mooney Essay Contest. The 
first of these is the official competition 
in Christian Doctrine involving all the 
pupils in the eighth grade in the arch- 
diocesan elementary schools. Every 
eighth-grade pupil takes the prelimi- 
nary test. Those surviving participate 
in the final examination. There is a 
Cardinal’s Trophy for the pupil who 
achieves the highest individual score, 
and every pupil who participates in the 
final test is entitled to receive a special 
certificate issued by the Superintend- 
ent’s Office. 

The Mooney Essay Contest, estab- 
lished over half a century ago by Mr. 
John Mooney, is designed to encourage 
pupils in the elementary schools to per- 
fect their writing talents. When the 
essays have been rated, the five girls 
and the five boys whose essays achieve 
highest ratings receive special awards. 

Certain other contests approved by 
the superintendent’s office are enumer- 
ated in the Manual. Teachers are 
warned to be careful not to stress such 
competitions unduly. Every invitation 
to join in a pupil competition should be 
weighed carefully. A check list of 
norms contains these questions: 


What are the educational values of 
this project? 

Will it engage the entire group or 
will it merely involve a few? 

Will the outcome warrant the work 
entailed? 

How close is the relationship be- 
tween the contest and the program 
of the group? 
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Will participation engender school 
spirit? 
What is the character of the spon- 
soring agency? 
In these days when the school contest is 
looked upon by many commercial or- 
ganizations as a propaganda medium of 
great value, school administrators must 
exercise discretion in admitting such ac- 
tivities to the school lest they deflect 
the school from its prime purpose and 
sap the mental energy of the pupils in 
work of little worth. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 


Under the head of School Organiza- 
tions the Manual includes both religious 
and civic organizations. It is noted 
first that it is a natural characteristic 
of children of elementary school age to 
group together into clubs and associa- 
tions. We have in our previous article 
given some consideration to Civies, Sci- 
ence, and Vocation Clubs. These clubs 
give proper direction and encourage- 
ment to the healthy and normal tend- 
ency of grade school children. Through 
these clubs and others like them, 
teachers can do much to promote learn- 
ing and at the same time enrich the 
lives of their pupils. 

Among the programs that schools can 
adopt, the Manual lists a number that 
have functioned successfully in many 
schools and are now adopted in the 
schools of the archdiocese of New York 
as natural adjuncts of the educational 
program. Among the organized pro- 
grams listed are Mission Groups, the 
Catholie Civies Clubs of America, the 
Scouting Movement, the Junior Red 
Cross, and School Safety Patrols. 

The Church, by divine command, is 
a mission organization. “For the 
Church, missions are the gauge of her 
obedience to her Founder and for the 
faithful, a test of faith and an expres- 
sion of zeal. Developing in our pupils 
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an awareness of the world-wide aposto- 
late of the Church is a function of our 
schools. Our program should motivate 
our children so that they will be willing 
to make sacrifices for missionaries at 
home and abroad. Joined to this atti- 
tude should be zeal for the Church Uni- 
versal and a spirit of prayer for the 
conversion of the world. To accomplish 
this end, the Holy See has established 
these Mission Aid Organizations: The 
Holy Childhood Association and The 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Mission needs are three fold: 
personnel, prayer and money. The 
Pontifical Mission Aid Societies pro- 
vide all three for the Holy Father.” 


FOSTERING INTEREST IN 
FOREIGN MISSION WORK 


It is good for school children to be- 
come interested in the foreign mission 
work of the Church. The particular 
mission organization for children is the 
Holy Childhood Association, of which 
we spoke briefly in our June article. 
This is the mission society that urges 
‘atholic little ones to bring pagan 
children to the Faith. Through their 
membership in this organization chil- 
dren learn that the general mission good 
of the Church has priority over the in- 
dividual good of any particular mission- 
ary. Even very young children quickly 
develop a Catholic sense, a true mission 
appreciation, and a filial devotion to 
the Holy Father, who has now made 
himself the head of the Holy Childhood 
Association. It is his wish that every 
Catholic child participate in this ac- 
tivity which is the Mission Crusade for 
Children. 

Membership is open to every Cath- 
olic child from the day of baptism to 
the completion of his twelfth year. It 
is the duty of every member to recite 
certain prayers every day for poor 
pagan children and for the success of 
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missionaries working among them. The 
prayers are simple: one “Hail Mary” 
with the invocation “Holy Virgin Mary, 
pray for us and for the poor pagan 
children.” In addition to their daily 
prayer they offer little sacrifices of their 
own: a penny a month dues; the ran- 
som of pagan babies for five dollars 
each, subscribed individually or jointly; 
and the sale of Chirstmas seals for one 
penny each. Holy Childhood Day, 
February 2, is the particular feast of 
the Holy Childhood. On that day or 
near it, annual enrollment of members 
is made in the schools. The Diocesan 
Director supplies free of charge cer- 
tificates and medals for the members, 
and all promotional! material needed by 
them. This procedure is common to 
nearly all dioceses in the United States. 

When children have passed the age 
of twelve, they should join the adult 
mission society, the Propagation of the 
Faith. They are urged to remain mem- 
bers of this society throughout their 
lives, but they may of course continue 
interest in the Holy Childhood Asso- 
ciation. The teacher will bend every 
effort to impress upon these older chil- 
dren that membership in the adult so- 
ciety is for life, that the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith is a life’s work 
and not only a school program. The 
duties are little greater: the daily reci- 
tation of one “Our Father,” one “Hail 
Mary,” and “St. Francis Xavier, pray 
for us”; the sacrifice of ten cents a 
month for dues, and voluntary offerings 
in mite boxes during Lent and Advent. 


ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG CITIZENS 


The Catholic Civies Clubs _ of 
America, founded in 1942, is a compara- 
tively recent organization for pupils in 
the Catholie schools of the United 
States. Charted by the Commission on 
American Citizenship of the Catholic 


University of America, Washington, 
D.C., these clubs aim to give members 
training in the rudimentary processes 
of parliamentary law, skill in gathering 
information on civic administration, 
and ability to participate in suitable 
enterprises for the good of the neighbor- 
hood and the community. Information 
on timely projects is gleaned from the 
Young Catholic Messenger, a publica- 
tion well known to our teachers. The 
Manual refers its readers to the official 
handbook for further information on 
Catholic Civies Clubs. 

The members of the Catholic hier- 
archy have repeatedly endorsed the pro- 
grams of the Boy Scouts of America 
and the Girl Scouts of America. The 
activities of these organizations appeal 
strongly to the interests of youth. The 
Scouting program is a mechanism well 
designed to develop the moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical capacities of its mem- 
bers. The Manual asks teachers and 
principals to co-operate with the spon- 
sorship of units of Scouting within the 
parish. Boys of eight to fourteen years 
of age and girls of seven to fourteen 
years of age are eligible for membership 
in the various groups of Scouts. Full 
information on the establishment of 
Scout Troops is obtainable from the 
Catholic Youth Organization, 122 East 
22nd Street, New York 10, New York. 

The Junior Red Cross program em- 
braces a number of varied activities that 
are suitable for use at different student 
levels. The Pittsburgh Handbook is 
content with a recommendation that 
schools form a unit of the Junior Red 
Cross and participate in its activities. 
The New York Manual goes into some 
detail in the description of specified ac- 
tivities. Under the sponsorship of the 
American Red Cross, pupils may pro- 
duce games, holiday favors, sweets, 
simple toys, greeting cards, and other 
such items for distribution to hospitals, 
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homes for the aged, child caring insti- 
tutions, and other similar agencies. 
Older pupils working as teams may con- 
tribute personal services such as super- 
vising recreation of young children; 
reading, writing letters, or shopping for 
patients in hospitals; providing enter- 
tainment for shut-ins; and serving as 
volunteers in various Red Cross activi- 
ties. 

An International Exchange Program 
offers opportunity for American pupils 
to exchange albums of news stories with 
pupils in other countries. Similarly, 
collections of pictures, school supplies, 
and teaching materials are prepared for 
shipment to pupils and teachers in for- 
eign lands. The participating children 
are invited to contribute small sums 
annually (fifty cents per class group) 
to enroll the class and the school in the 
program. Full information is offered 
by the American Junior Red Cross, 131 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, New 


York. 


SAFETY PATROLS 


School Safety Patrols have proved 
their worth in giving children a safety 
consciousness and a safety conscience. 
Lessons in the classroom stress the need 
for practicing safety at home, in school, 
and on the street. The School Safety 
Patrol, organized in the metropolitan 
area almost thirty years ago, has 
steadily reduced the number of traffic 
deaths among children of elementary 
school age. An organized School Safety 
Patrol virtually eliminates accidents at 
crossings protected by them. Various 
civie organizations, notably the Auto- 
mobile Club, co-operate with teachers 
and with police officials, through 
providing equipment, teaching films, 
printed materials, and a variety of 


training helps. Automobile Clubs 
throughout America offer valuable 
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safety material to principals and 
teachers. ‘Teachers of the archdiocese 
ure invited to write to The Safety De- 
partment, Automobile Club of New 
York, Madison Avenue at 78th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 

The Pittsburgh Handbook tells us 
that the School Laws of Pennsylvania 
(Section 404) authorize the formation 
of outside safety patrols to influence 
and to encourage the safe crossing of 
publie highways at the time of assem- 
bling and dismissing of schools. “All 
schools should, therefore, organize a 
safety patrol. Only pupils from upper 
grades may be appointed, and the writ- 
ten consent of their parents is to be on 
file in the principal’s office. The pro- 
gram for this organization is in the 
manual supplied by the Western Penn- 
sylvania Safety Council.” 


ATHLETICS, PARTIES, DANCES 


We find Athletics (98) and Parties 
and Dances (100) included among the 
co-curricular activities of the elemen- 
tary school by the Pittsburgh Hand- 
book. The New York Manual makes 
no mention of these activities. In the 
matter of athletics the Handbook speci- 
fies that schools may participate in 
athletic activities other than the regu- 
lar physical education periods required 
by State Law and provided for in the 
daily schedule. It is within the prov- 
ince of the diocesan youth director to 
set up and direct the athletic program 
in the diocesan schools. He enlists the 
aid of the pastor, or an assistant ap- 
pointed by him, or the principal, in en- 
forcing the necessary regulations. The 
rules and regulations governing the 
athletic program are executed by the 
director and are binding upon all 
schools of the diocese. All regulations, 
especially those regarding coaches, 
cheer-leaders, equipment, and loeation 
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of meeting places, must be strictly ob- 
served. The details of these regulations 
do not find a place in the Handbook. 
Today parties and dances are becom- 
ing a part of secondary school life and 
threaten to invade even the elementary 
school. The Handbook says very posi- 
tively, in bold type, dances for elemen- 
tary school children are not permitted. 
They are not sponsored as such by the 
elementary school, for it does not have 
the responsibility of providing for the 
social life of pupils in this form. “The 
school has the responsibility, however, 
of developing proper habits and under- 
standings, and of assisting the pupils 
in the acquisition of those moral and 
social virtues which will help them to 
adjust themselves in social situations. 
The school should also be sensitive to 
the problems which parents encounter, 
and should be alert to the danger of 


such functions held without proper 
supervision.” 

Finally, the concession is made that, 
with the approval of the pastor, the 
school should co-operate with Parent- 
Teacher Guild, Mothers’ Guild, Holy 
Name Society, and other parish organ- 
izations in providing an_ occasional 
social affair. With such a panoply of 
protectors of youth as is provided by 
these parish societies it should be easy 
to keep the oceasional social affair of 
the high school within proper bounds. 
But the best efforts of the parish and 
the school are powerless to prevent 
breaches of discipline on the part of ill- 
disposed students and their guests. We 
‘annot establish the close supervision 
characteristic of the classroom in a 
dancing hall, or on the way to and from 
it. 





Now consider the pages which 


need hardly point out. 





By the time you have reached this page of the present issue, you are 
in a position to pass judgment on this qustion: Will a subscription to 
Tue HomILetic AND PastorAL Review be useful in the education of that 
young man who came to you for advice before he entered the seminary? 
follow. In the Questions Answered 
department Father Danagher answers questions from readers who are 
in the actual ministry. The questions are important because that young 
man will have to face them some day. 
when he is fortified with answers beforehand to difficulties not yet en- 
countered, but sure to be encountered. 

The last part of our book is always given over to book reviews—and 
this month we went all out in an effort to bring appraisals of a wide variety 
of books. You will never find the indiscriminate Tolle et lege or a para- 
phrase of the contents of a dust-jacket among our reviews. There is a 
tremendous moral obligation connected with this section of the book, we 


Come September and our young men will be returning to the books. We 
express the hope again that you will avail yourself of the special offer of 
$3.50 for a year’s subscription of this Review to seminarians. 


He is that much better prepared 
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O UESTIONS Ay SWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 








Mass and Office of St. Joseph 


Question: Although by this time it 
is a matter of only historical interest, 
just what office and Mass were we sup- 
posed to say on the feast of St. Joseph 
the Workman? The new office and 
Mass were not available on that day. 

VICARIUS 

Answer: The new Mass for the feast 
of St. Joseph the Workman, to be cele- 
brated yearly on May 1, was published 
around the middle of April of this year. 
A notice from the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, dated April 13, was published 
in L’Osservatore Romano for April 16, 
giving directions for the manner in 
which the feast was to be observed in 
1956. The directions were simple. 
Those who did not receive the text of 
the Mass or of the day’s office in time 
were told to recite for this year the 
Mass and office of the Solemnity of St. 
Joseph. This feast has been replaced 
by that which is now assigned to the 
first day of May. Nevertheless, as an 
office of St. Joseph in Paschal time, it 
was the most likely choice to satisfy 
this year’s temporary need. 

Undoubtedly some priests and clerics, 
not aware of the directive from the Holy 
See, chose other offices for the day, in 
the effort to fulfill as well as possible 
the requirements of the Church’s law. 
There should be no further problem 
with regard to this feast because the 
supplements for both Missal and 
Breviary will long have been available 
by next May 1. 
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Non-Catholic Bible History 


Question: Some years ago I acquired 
a small non-Catholic edition of a so- 
called bible history. After I was asked 
to teach one of the Sunday catechism 
classes at a country mission, I found 
the pictures in this bible history very 
useful, and I used to show them to the 
children as part of their instruction. 
The children were not given the book, 
and I did not read it to them. They 
saw only the pictures. 

But a few days ago a friend told me 
that I was committing a sin by keeping 
this book, or using it myself, or passing 
on to the children what is in it. She 
even mentioned something about being 
excommunicated. Must I stop using 
the pictures in this bible-history book, 
and must I get rid of the book which 
has in it nothing contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Church, so far as I have 
ever been able to see? Docens 


Answer: When considering the mat- 
ter of ecclesiastical prohibition of 
books, we do well to advert at once to 
a distinction that is brought out clearly 
in the Church’s legislation in this field. 
In the section of the Code of Canon Law 
which deals with books and other pub- 
lished material, we find Canons 1384— 
1394 dealing with the previous examina- 
tion and censorship of books. Canons 
1395-1405, on the other hand, refer to 
the prohibition of books. The difference 
is important. 

Almost any book that deals pro- 
fessedly with religion, or in which re- 
ligious matters are involved to any no- 
table extent, is supposed to be submitted 























MATERIALS 


Cassocks are made of fine poplin 
with silk-like finish. Surplice ma- 
terial is Fruit-of-the-Loom muslin. 


CUT AND MAKE 

All garments are cut on full and 
tested patterns —sewn with close 
stitch of best thread —all seams 
are finished—hems are generous 
in depth. 








FASTENERS 


Heavy-duty buttonhead snaps are a 
feature of these cassocks. They are 
quicker, and longer lasting than 
other closures. Buttons, if desired. 


COLORS 

Cassocks are available in all popu- 
lar colors—black, red, white, cream, 
green and purple. 
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Fastener 


Detail 


Close-up of the heavy-duty 
buttonhead snap. Its dur- 
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to the judgment of the local Ordinary 
before it is published and circulated 
among the faithful.' If the bishop 
approves publication of the book, he 
grants what is called the Jmprimatur, 
a Latin term which means that permis- 
sion has been given for publication, for 
printing. The Imprimatur does not 
necessarily mean that the bishop agrees 
with everything in the book or that the 
official censor is in wholehearted agree- 
ment with the writer. The Imprimatur, 
or permission for publication, means 
that the proper authorities in the 
Church have found in the book nothing 
contrary to faith or to morals, and that 
the local Ordinary is giving permission 
for it to be printed. 

The lack of an Imprimatur does not 


‘Canon 1385, §1, n. 20: “. . . ac generaliter 
scripta in quibus aliquid sit quod religionis ac 
morum honestatis peculiariter intersit.” 
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mean that a book is automatically on 
the forbidden list. It is true that this 
results for a certain few classifications 
of published material which are pro- 
hibited by law if they lack the previous 
approval of the Ordinary. But this 
does not apply to each and every type 
of material for which permission to 
publish it should be requested. 

In the present instance, therefore, the 
lack of an Imprimatur, which a non- 
Catholic book naturally would not 
have, does not suffice to make the book 
a forbidden one or to prevent its use in 
some normally lawful manner. Does 
the fact that the bible history deals 
with the Sacred Scriptures, or events 
from the Bible, make it forbidden? 

The law requires the Ordinary’s pre- 
vious censure and permission not only 
for books of the Sacred Scriptures, but 
also for commentaries professing to ex- 
plain the Bible. The book used by the 
teacher in catechism class does not ap- 
pear to fall under any of these headings. 
It is certainly not a book of the Bible, 
not part of the actual text, as would be 
the Acts of the Apostles, for example. 
Likewise, it is not a book of annotations 
on the text. Such annotations or notes 
would usually be found close to the text 
itself, but the bible history does not 
consist of annotations. Finally, the 
bible history does not seem to be a 
commentary on Scripture. It is rather 
a summarizing of principal events be- 
fore the time of Our Lord and would 
not be called a commentary in the usual 
sense of that term. If the book were 
any of these things, and had not been 
approved by the Ordinary, it would 
automatically be eligible for inclusion 
on the list of forbidden books. 

However, the book does not appear 
to be barred under any of the above 
categories. Yet, there remains another 
classification which should not be over- 
looked at times like this. Canon 1399 
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declares to be forbidden any books by 
non-Catholics which are treating pro- 
fessedly of religion, unless it is certain 
that they contain nothing against the 
Catholic faith. Our inquirer has al- 
ready said that the book contains noth- 
ing contrary to the teachings of the 
Chureh. 


If all the faets be correctly presented, 
it looks as if one cannot assert a strict 
prohibition against retention, reading 
and use of the book in question. If the 
book were truly on the forbidden list, 
none of these things would be _ per- 
missible, and the obligation of getting 
rid of the book or of getting permission 
for its retention would bind gravely in 
conscience. Furthermore, if the teacher 
were thus bound by the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum, she would not be per- 
mitted to communicate the book to her 
pupils in any way, that is, to communi- 
cate forbidden material. 


However, in this case there is no ques- 
tion of communicating forbidden mate- 
rial to others, because the book is not 
forbidden. Nevertheless, the choice of 
a text from which to secure pictures for 
the catechism class is not the best. 
One is inclined to remark that there 
must still be available Catholic books 
along the same line to which no objec- 
tion can be made. Although the non- 
Catholie bible history in this case may 
not fall strictly within the defined limits 
of the law on prohibited books, the 
-atechism teacher should begin seeking 
some more reliable means of imparting 
substantially the same _ information 
without running the risk of erroneous 
doctrine, and perhaps of being per- 
sonally misled because of his failure to 
understand properly the theological im- 
plications of statements made in the 
bible history. 
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Missa Pro Populo by Assistant 


Question: Is it proper for a pastor 
regularly, even every week, to have an 
assistant take care of his Missa pro 
populo? If an assistant does say this 
Mass for him, shouldn’t the assistant 
be given a stipend for the Mass? 

(JUAERENS 

Answer: The most important feature 
of the pastor’s obligation concerning 
the Missa pro populo is that it be ful- 
filled, no matter by whom. In other 
words, the principal obligation is to see 
that the Mass be said. However, from 
this it does not follow that a pastor 
merely has a certain number of times 
in a year to fulfill 
whether he does it personally or not. 


this obligation, 


The obligation of the Missa pro populo 
is also local and personal; that is, if 
possible, the Mass should be said at the 
parish church. According to the Code 
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of Canon Law, if a pastor be lawfully 
absent from his parish, it is permissible 
for him personally to offer the Mass 
wherever he is at the time, or to ask 
someone else to do it for him at home.” 

However, no matter where he is, if 
the pastor is favored by some other 
priest who says his Missa pro populo 
for him, the pastor is obliged to give 
to the celebrant the appropriate Mass 
stipend, according to the law or prac- 
tice of the diocese. To do otherwise is 
equivalent to keeping a Mass stipend 
due to another, and thus to fail against 
justice to that other, with the obliga- 
tion of restitution following. 

This discussion does not refer to in- 
stances in which there is some kind of 
mutual agreement and understanding 
among two or more priests concerning 
the disposal of Mass stipends and the 
fulfillment of intentions, so that none 
are unduly delayed. But, when the 
arrangement is typically one-sided, as 
in the above case, the danger of violat- 
ing justice and of becoming bound to 


* Canon 466, §5. 
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restitution deserves attention in a 
priestly examination of conscience. 
The pastor receives his support, or 
much of it, from the parish. In return 
for that support, he has certain duties 
to fulfill, including that of offering the 
Holy Sacrifice on certain days for his 
flock. Assigning the Mass to another 
priest deprives that priest of the oppor- 
tunity to satisfy one of his own stipend 
intentions. When another priest ful- 
fills his duty, therefore, he should be 
properly reimbursed for his assistance 
to the pastor, and not be penalized by 
being deprived of the stipend for the 
Mass which he said for the pastor’s 
intention, as well as for the intention of 
his own which might have been satis- 
fied. 


Benediction during 
Corpus Christi Octave 


Question: With the abolition of the 
octave for the feast of Corpus Christi, 
are we still able to have Benediction 
with the Blessed Sacrament in both 
morning and evening during the days 
which follow the feast, as before? 

CELEBRANS 

Answer: The permission in the gen- 
eral law for two Benedictions during 
the octave of the feast of Corpus 
Christi, granted by Canon 1274, is 
rather limited. The limitation may not 
appear at first reading. However, 
Canon 1274 does not allow Benediction 
at any time of the morning or evening. 
The Canon restricts the Exposition and 
Benediction to Mass and Vespers. The 
second Benediction, therefore, if it takes 
place, will be not merely an evening 
Benediction. It is to take place follow- 
ing Vespers and in connection with 
Vespers. 

However, in the faculties or statutes 
of many dioceses in the United States, 
the limited concession of the Code was 
broadened by the Ordinaries, who 
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granted permission for their whole 
diocese to have Benediction twice a 
day during Corpus Christi octave. 
Where this concession has been in 
force, this writer would presume it to 
be the mind of the Ordinary to allow 
the practice to continue, although there 
is no longer an octave of Corpus 
Christi. At least, if the bishop does not 
change or correct the faculty, I should 
presume it to stand. On the other hand, 


it seems doubtful that Canon 1274 
would continue to be effective for per- 
mitting Exposition and Benediction 
during Mass and Vespers throughout 
the week following the feast of Corpus 
Christi. Not only the octave has been 
abolished. Save for the feast itself, the 
primary reason for the concession of 
Canon 1274 no longer exists, because the 
week is now one of ferial days and ordi- 
nary feasts. 
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Zimmerman-Cervantes on 
Marriage and the Family 
MARRIAGE AND THE Famity. A TEX? 

FoR Moperns. By Carle C. Zimmer- 

man, Ph.D., and Lucius F. Cervantes, 

S.J., Ph.D. (Henry Regnery Com- 

pany, Chicago, 1956), 712 pp. $6.75. 

As a priest who has spent the seven 
years of his priesthood in Newman 
work, in close contact with young 
people in non-Catholic colleges and 
universities, I find Marriage and the 
Family a particularly welcome book. 
The sub-title has been well chosen, for 
our young “moderns” have been con- 
ditioned to the language and methods 
of the natural and social sciences. Any 
work which can make use of the ap- 
proach and terminology of the scientist 
to convey a sound Catholie understand- 
ing of marriage will prove of great 
value. In particular, such an approach 
will effectively reach people who would 
remain only half-convinced by a more 
theological approach. This book does 
that. The conclusions of Marriage and 
the Family are in almost startling har- 
mony with Caste Conubu (so accus- 
tomed have we become to expect other- 
wise in a work of this type), and 
though no Imprimatur appears in the 
text, the manuscript was passed by both 
the censors of the Jesuit Order and of 
the Archdiocese of Denver. 

The book deals primarily with two 
currently popular, widely held and al- 
legedly scientific assertions: first, that 
the family is no longer a socially useful 
institution (the evolutionary theory of 
marriage), and secondly, that there is 
no basie difference between the sexes 
(only a culturally imposed difference, 


$72 


bolstered by outmoded economic 
theories and the “superstitions” of 
religion). 

Dr. Zimmerman, professor of sociol- 
ogy at Harvard University, carefully 
analyzes the first thesis, and then, step 
by step, with the aid of history and 
modern sociological surveys, shows just 
how “scientific” such a position actu- 
ally is. After establishing the serious- 
ness of the “family crisis” in terms of 
the divorcee rate, he proceeds to show 
historically the inter-causal relation be- 
tween the breakdown of a society and 
the breakdown of its sound family sys- 
tem. And then Dr. Zimmerman, with 
particular effectiveness, demonstrates 
the still necessary functions of the 
family in modern society: economic, 
protective care of children, educational, 
showing that in reality there is an 
increasing significance of the family in 
our civilization. 

Fr. Cervantes, in the major portion 
of the book, deals with the second the- 
sis, the various theories, past and pres- 
ent, that reduce the differences of the 
sexes to a purely cultural and environ- 
mental thing. From the “equality of 
the sexes” theory of Plato, to the mod- 
ern theories of Marx, and the popular 
appeals of Kinsey, Margaret Mead, 
Bertrand Russell, Margaret Sanger and 
Mile. de Beauvoir—these theorists and 
crusaders are dealt with calmly, ob- 
jectively and at length. With true 
scholarly thoroughness Fr. Cervantes 
makes use of data supplied by the psy- 
chological studies of Dr. Lewis M. Ter- 
man, the biological facts offered by Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, telling information from 
the anthropologist, the medical profes- 
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sion, sociological studies of Sorokin and 
Dr. Zimmerman, even the findings of 
Freud serve to demonstrate and prove 
that culture and environment alone do 
not and cannot account for the differ- 
ences of the sexes. 

In his introduction to the second sec- 
tion of this fine book, Fr. Cervantes 
points out the significance of the 
question: 


If the traditional characteristic be- 
havior patterns of men and women 
are moored irresistibly to nature, then 
marriage is moored unalterably to 
nature; but if the traditional mascu- 
line-feminine characteristic qualities 
are merely a product of our culture 
and an imposition of our environ- 
ent, then sociologically monogamic 
marriage is likewise merely a prod- 
uct of our culture and might per- 
fectly well be discarded. 


Having effectively demonstrated the 
fact that there is a biological as well 
as a cultural difference between the 
sexes, Fr. Cervantes goes on to examine 
the consequences of these differences. 
And while these consequences are de- 
veloped at great length on every level— 
physical, psychological, emotional, re- 
ligious and social—the force of the con- 
clusion of each section points to the 
need, both personal and social, for an 
acceptance and practice of the tradi- 
tional Christian ideal of marriage. 
The author is able to work in with 
great effect the positive and even theo- 
logical teaching of the Church on mar- 
riage by comparing the place of women 
in Christian and non-Christian socie- 
ties, and showing the influence that the 
teachings of religion have had on es- 
tablishing that position. 

The last chapter on “complemen- 
tarity” is a moving treatment on the 
place of marriage within the framework 
of a deep Christian spirituality, and on 
the importance of the person and of the 


personal relationship in plumbing the 
full meaning of sex and marriage. 
For anyone dealing with the “modern 
mind” on the questions and problems 
of marriage—whether in instructions 
for mixed marriages, counselling of 
those married and about to be married, 
or for those who are teaching marriage 
courses—this book will be helpful and 
in some instances could prove even in- 
dispensable. Actually, this book deals 
directly with only two aspects of mar- 
riage and the family: the social im- 
portance of the institution of marriage 
and the basic differences of the sexes, 
but these two aspects of the subject are 
so basic, and the book treats them so 
exhaustively and in such a scholarly 
way, that indirectly the work suggests 
an answer to many other problems. 
College, Newman Club and seminary 
libraries will find the 7Zimmerman- 
Cervantes work a must. No marriage 
counselor would think the price of the 
book misspent. As Monsignor Irving 
de Blane, Director of the Family Life 
3ureau of the NCWC wrote of it: 
“Marriage and the Family can be 
proudly placed in any secular or reli- 
gious library or classroom in the coun- 
try. It is a handbook for anyone who 
wants to travel bevond the mediocre.” 
Cuartes W. Atsricnt, C.S.P. 


Blind Spots in 
Mr. Justice Douglas 


We THE JupcEes. By Justice William 
O. Douglas (Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 1956), 480 
pages. $6.00. 


This latest volume of the Supreme 
Court’s most versatile and unabashed 
member clearly reveals the erudition in 
court fact and judicial history that one 
would expect from a Constitutional au- 
thority. It also, sadly, bares the phil- 
osophie roots, the paucity and shallow- 
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ness of the jurisprudence of a man 
whom it is impossible not to admire for 
his earnestness, equally impossible not 
to smile upon for an optimism some- 
times bordering on the naive, if not the 
juvenile. 

Had Douglas lived in the pre-Civil 
War era, he would have been somewhere 
in the ill-defined school of Transcenden- 
talism, either with the near-anarchy of 
Thoreau, or the supreme spiritual ego- 
tism of Emerson, or the pagan human- 
ism of Whitman. The paradox is that 
modern-day Transcendentalists, like, 
Douglas, have retained their devotion to 
an abstract individualism, but sur- 
rendered the practicalities to collectiv- 
ism. Quite possibly, in seeing some of 
their dreams come true in the Civil War 
through governmental fiat, the liberals 
gave up their pure principles in favor 
of expediency. They never were clear 
thinkers. The results sought by the 
wild lawlessness of John Brown and the 
modern overseeing state are, after all, 
the same. To the romantic zealot and 
reformer the end, if it does not justify 
the means, at least obscures them. 
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Douglas, for example, in We the 
Judges, is devoted to the similarities of 
the development of Constitutional law 
in the United States and India. The 
main fact of comparison between the 
charters of the two states is not similar- 
ity but difference. This escapes Doug- 
las. What Douglas has not written 
brands him as the intellectual descend- 
ant of the romantic champions of the 
French Revolution who up to this day 
see the genesis of liberty in a natural 
perfectibility of the human soul rather 
than a supernatural reality, natural 
law, and hierarchy of creation. 

The Indian Constitution, the pream- 
ble of which Douglas quotes in full, 
echoes the old Jacobin slogan: “We, 
the people of India, have resolved to 
secure . . . JUSTICE, social economic 
and political; LIBERTY of thought ex- 
pression, belief, faith and worship; 
EQUALITY of status and of opportu- 
nity .. .; FRATERNITY assuring the 
dignity of the individual and the unity 
of the Nation.” A republic born in the 
twentieth century could only be radi- 
cally (at root) different from ours, born 
in the Puritan tradition of the Divine 
Lawgiver tempered by the Yankee fer- 
ment of inalienable rights. This basic 
truth is ignored—or is unknown—by 
Douglas. Its disregard flavors the 
whole volume, as indeed, it must flavor 
all of his thinking and judicial decisions. 

The retention of powers not given the 
U.S. federal government by the people 
and the states rates bare mention by 
Douglas. He could very well have 
clearly pointed out that the absence of 
such clause in the Indian Constitution 
is not accidental. It is a clear marker-— 
like the tall snow measures in the high 
mountains—that beneath is buried the 
barren idea of the Big Brother state 
whose powers are limitless. The Indian 
Constitution is not, like our own, a 
restriction upon the government—it is 
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a guarantee to the people that the gov- 
ernment will fill their aspirations. 

No wonder, being philosophic brother 
to Marxism, that secularistic India 
finds nothing disturbing in the over- 
tures of atheistic Russia. Just as do 
the modern liberal individuals, like 
Douglas, so do the liberal modern re- 
gimes find the desideratum in sociologi- 
cal achievement. Douglas and Nehru 
may be shocked at the crudeness and 
cruelty of the Soviet system. Time and 
again they have indicated, however, 
that the egalitarian goal is worth while. 
Philosophie truths can be ignored if the 
“People” move toward fulfillment. 

Douglas unconsciously proves the 
above tenet in We the Judges. Al- 
though philosophically on the side of 
the people, his chief alarm is at the 
growth of legislative power at the ex- 
pense of the executive. Realistically, 
therefore, he is on the side of the ab- 
stract state. 

After a discussion of legislative pre- 
rogatives, he examines administrative 
agencies. Douglas in fairness could 
have pointed out that the rule by ez- 
pertise has always been promoted by the 
strong executive, beginning with Lin- 
coln and triumphing with Franklin 
Roosevelt. The conception of admin- 
istrative law was a coercion upon the 
elected representatives of the people to 
turn their prerogatives over to agents of 
the Executive. It was, indeed, the Su- 
preme Court’s revolt at Congress’ su- 
pine surrender of its Constitutional 
rights that brought upon the Justice the 
wrath of the recent Roosevelt. For 
Douglas to contend that the Presidency 
has been recently in danger from the 
Legislature is to be naively blind to the 
course of recent history. The unmerited 
contempt that propagandists have suc- 
cessfully stirred against members of 
Congress disproves Douglas’ thesis. 


The forgotten fact is that it was a Con- 
gress that served as midwife to the na- 
tion, guided its toddling steps, con- 
tended with both ambitious men and 
jealous states to bring it into independ- 
ent maturity. Americans’ dependence 
on government by men is sad testimony 
to a shift of viewpoint from proud popu- 
lar sovereignty to comfortable servility. 

It is government by men that is 
evidenced throughout the evolutionary 
process of law investigated in We the 
Judges. Douglas disguises the fact by 
ealling it “judicial statesmanship.” 
The point is that to extend the appli- 
cation of the judicial and executive 
power—or the legislative power—of the 
federal government to _ individuals, 
states and cases where the drafters 
could not possibly have intended its 
reach—is to rule by edict. 

Surely in chapters discussing the 
Commerce Clause of the Constitution 
and the Due Process Clause, Douglas 
might have touched on the expansion of 
those concepts in spheres that would 
have horrified the most rigorous Con- 
stitutionalist among the Founding 
Fathers. The wide ways in which crops 
grown on family farms are said to affect 
interstate commerce, the near destruc- 
tion of the concept of the sovereign 
states through the smothering blanket 
of due process—these must be apparent 
to the learned Justice. 

The only answer must be that in the 
“search for truth and justice” which 
Douglas mentions early in the book 
there is overstress on justice, a slighting 
of truth. The “ultima ratio is justice,” 
Douglas posits at once. Justice, how- 
ever, is a matter of human judgment— 
truth is a matter beyond human judg- 
ment. Justice can be arbitrary; truth 
is unyielding. Justice today is seen as 
an equality of treatment; truth can only 
be an equality of created nature. 
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So in this philosophic disproportion 
Douglas sets sail for a clear and often 
laudable port. He is rudderless, how- 
ever. And although repudiates 
Holmes’ classic totalitarianism that 
saw force as the sanction of law, no- 
where does he repudiate what was the 
kernel of Holmes’ philosophy—a prag- 
matism blind to the dogmas of freedom, 
an expediency unfettered by the chan- 


he 


nels of logic. 

Douglas looks kindly upon the evolu- 
tion of modern jurisprudence because 
his kind shaped its evolution. He 
could write optimistically even if the 
early concepts of natural law were com- 
pletely dead—as they nearly are—be- 
cause his optimism is rooted not in the 
man that supersedes all society in dig- 
nity, but in the mankind that society 
has created. 
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‘The direction may seem to be free- 
dom. That is always the promise of 
those who would ensnare—from Satan 
in the Garden to Stalin in the Kremlin. 
Many so-called wise men like Dougias 
(and many of the masters of the mod- 
ern India that Dougias writes about 
and admires) have shown themselves 
as gullible as Eve. 

FRANK Morriss 


Dead Sea Scrolls 
Tue Deapb SEA SCROLLS AND THE ORIGI- 

NALITY OF Curist. By Geoffrey 

Graystone, S.M. (Sheed and Ward, 

New York, 1956), 117 pp. $2.50. 

The purpose of this book is to point 
out the deep cleavage that exists be- 
tween the fundamental teachings of 
Christianity and the doctrines contained 
in the Qumran scrolls. Although there 
are striking similarities in phraseology 
between New Testament and Qumran 
literature, the dissimilarities are truly 
basic and decisive; and whereas there 
are points of contact in organization 
and practices between the community 
of the Desert the first 
Christian community in Jerusalem, it 
is hazardous, to say the least, to con- 
clude from this that the primitive Chris- 
tian Church is an outgrowth of Qumran. 
Against such rash assumptions Fr. 
Graystone defends the originality of 
Christ’s work in this concise, scholarly 
treatise. 

He first tells us how the 
found and how heated the 
regarding their genuinity and date. 
This “battle of the scrolls” was settled 
by the discoveries made on the near-by 
site of Khirbet Qumran. Its ruins fur- 
nished abundant information about the 
community that once lived there, and 


Judzan and 


scrolls were 
controversy 


coins and potsherds, found on the site, 
indicated when and how long the place 
Next the author dis- 
cusses the probable connection of this 


was occupied. 
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community with the Essenes and how 
the sect may have originated. Its or- 
ganization, practices and doctrines, as 
revealed by the scrolls, are briefly re- 
viewed to show that “on many points 
the community of Qumran went beyond 
the beliefs and practices of contempo- 
rary Judaism.” How far removed it 
was from Christianity, however, may 
be judged from the following facts: 
first, it was a closed sect of initiates with 
jealously guarded practices, beliefs and 
writings. Secondly, it was founded on 
the Mosaic Law and adhered essentially 
to the Sinaitic Covenant. Thirdly, they 
awaited the coming of the Messias. 
Finally, they had no knowledge of the 
doctrines of the Blessed Trinity, the 
divinity and redemptive work of Christ. 

The second chapter of the book in- 
vestigates the organization and prac- 
tices of this esoteric group whose secret 
doctrines and customs are now being 
revealed to the public. The evidence is 
still incomplete, but from what has 
been published we can find striking 
parallels between the ascetic habits and 
aspirations of the Qumran sect and the 
first Christians. Here are a few: each 
community was governed by an epis- 
The essential rite 
of both is the sacred meal presided over 
by a priest. At Qumran the ideal of 
community life is union in brotherly 
love, and fraternal correction is incul- 
cated by rule. All property was held 
in common; celibacy was _ practiced 
seemingly by all; all sexual impurity 
was abhorred; high ideals of moral life 
and piety, surpassing those of Scribe 
and Pharisee, and a sincere quest of 
perfection within the bounds of the Old 
Dispensation were goals which these 
ascetics strove to realize in their daily 
lives. Since this comes very close to 
the Christian ideals, the question is: 
Did Christ borrow his ideals from the 
Qumran sect, and is there a real depend- 


copos, an overseer. 


ence of Christianity on their teachings 
and practices? 

Chapter three examines the religious 
philosophy of the sect, which the author 
evaluates as follows: 


The marvellous mysteries, hidden 
things and revelations of which they 
(the scrolls) speak, turn out, upon 
examination, to be largely questions 
concerning the peculiar calendar of 
the sect, or distinctive interpretations 
of the Law and other sacred books, or 
relatively secondary matters such as 
the names of the angels. Original 
ideas are found in their teaching 
chiefly in the domain of angelology 
and eschatology, the doctrine of the 
last things. In connection with the 
latter we have their distinctive doc- 
trine on predestination, the two spirits 
and the two ways (p. 59). 


There is nothing here in common with 
the fundamental teachings of Christi- 
anity. The common phraseology may 
in most cases be traced to Old Testa- 
ment sources. Since the sect was 
strictly esoteric, it is highly improbable 
that our Lord and His Apostles, or even 
John the Baptist had any direct contact 
with these ascetics. This the author 
shows in the fourth chapter, which is a 
refutation of certain passages contained 
in a book by Edmund Wilson who 
claims that the Gospels “so persistently 
echo” the ritual and doctrine of the 
Sect. By comparing various teachings 
of the scrolls with the doctrine ex- 
pounded by our Lord in the Gospels, 
Fr. Graystone shows what “a_tre- 
mendous gulf separates the two sets of 
writings.” Without denying the great 
value and the unexpected light which 
the new scrolls have shed on Jewish 
life of the first century, he maintains, 
nevertheless, that ‘a perusal of the 
scrolls side by side with the Gospels 
and New Testament does but bring 
into greater relief the uniqueness of 
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Christ and the transcendenve of the 
religion which he founded.” We recom- 
mend this book as a clear and concise 
evaluation of the doctrines contained 
in the Qumran scrolls and their relation 
to Christianity. 

Henry WILLMERING, S.J. 


Loyola’s Legacy 
St. IGNATIUS AND THE Jesuits. By 

Theodore Maynard (P. J. Kenedy 

and Sons, New York, 1956), pp. viii 

+ 213 (with bibliography and in- 

dex). $3.00. 

Dramatic, forceful and moving is this 
biography of St. Ignatius Loyola. July 
31, 1956, marks the fourth centenary of 
his death. Dr. Maynard has written 
well of the intrepid founder of the 
Jesuits and his noble Society in his de- 
fense of them after four centuries of 
calumny and persecution. 
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This book is chatty, not dry-as-dust. 
The author’s delightful sense of humor 
clothes the dead bones of history with 
life. Brisk sarcasm tears away the 
hypocrisy of every persecutor of the 
soldier-saint and his followers. What 
is more decimating than the historian’s 
evaluation of Portugal’s Marquis de 
Pombal who helped suppress the Society 
in that country? What is more ironical 
than to write that the Due de Choiseul, 
minister to King Louis XV, might not 
have succeeded in ousting the Society 
had it not been that the Jesuit confessor 
refused over and over to absolve La 
Pompadour, the King’s mistress, who 
hankered to appear before the public as 
a respectable woman? 

The saintly founder often remarked 
that he did not wish anyone to enter the 
Society whose sole motive was to save 
his own soul. He envisaged an active 
ministry for his followers—Catholie 
Action in the sense propounded by Pope 
Pius XI. The holy Inigo prepared his 
shock troops to meet three forces— 
prejudiced scholarship, armed power 
and ignorance of spiritual truths. In 
the formation of his teachers to present 
the truth, no learning of any kind was 
to be despised. How well his apologists 
defended the truths of Christ during the 
Counter-Reformation! Those sent to 
England to help keep alive the dim light 
of faith met death at Tyburn or else- 
where in the ill-fated realm, once the 
Dowry of Mary. 

The foreign missionary work of the 
Society, both in the Far East and in the 
New World, brought to the fore a St. 
Francis Xavier, patron of all Catholic 
missions, and a St. Peter Claver, after 
whom a mission society for Negroes is 
named. Americans know the stories of 
the mangled hands of the martyred St. 
Isaac Jogues and of the prowess of the 
stout-hearted Fr. de Smet. And those 
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Jesuits who volunteered for the Indian 
missions in North America knew that 
martyrdom was in the offing. Tragic 
indeed was the murder of Fr. Sebastian 
Rasles, S.J., spiritual father of the In- 
dians in Maine for thirty years, mar- 
tyred not by the Red Skins, but by the 
bigoted Puritans. 

Since its foundation the contribution 
of the Society of Jesus to Catholic edu- 
cation has been monumental. Its praise 
‘Gs in the Church.” The Gregorian Uni- 
versity at Rome is “the crown and joy” 
of St. Ignatius’ brethren. The Pontifi- 
eal Biblical Institute, with a branch in 
Jerusalem, and the Pontifical Oriental 
Institute are two other Roman estab- 
lishments that have brought glory to 
the Company of Jesus. 

In the United States the Society has 
a number of specialists in seismology, 
astronomy and meteorology. The For- 
eign Service School at Georgetown has 
awakened interest among lethargic 
Catholics to consider the diplomatic 
service. Georgetown also has a first- 
rate medical and law school. In the 
middle west St. Louis University has 
won the accolade for its galaxy of bril- 
liant doctors. The members of the Soci- 
pam- 





ety edit various publications 
phlets, books, magazines and encyclo- 
pediae. They are also apostles of the 
radio and television because they look 
upon themselves as missionaries of the 
Word of God. 

Dr. Maynard is a creative writer and 
a unique historian. He has forty vol- 
umes to his credit. His research has 
been prodigious as is readily seen in 
glancing through the bibliography and 
index of the present volume. He has 
quoted from the Jesuit Relations and 
all the other first-class sources bearing 
on his thesis. He has taken up the 
same task which absorbed the atten- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Charles Constan- 


tine Pise who wrote, over a century ago, 
St. Ignatius and His Companions. Both 
authors have achieved renown. They 
have confuted by evidence the vain 
calumnies that have arisen against the 
saintly Loyola and his Company of 
Jesus. And in Jesuits Under Fire, Fr. 
Thomas F. Ryan, 8.J., wrote that Provi- 
dence surely watched over the Jesuits 
during the centuries, for their “immu- 
nity seemed to outrage the laws of 
probability” (p. 149). The same Di- 
vine Providence has given the Mystical 
Body of Christ, which is the Church, 27 
canonized saints and 143 beati—holy 
priests and saintly lay brothers to en- 
rich it with their life-blood. 

Vincent F. Krensercer, O.P. 


Translation of Van Noort’s Work 


Docmatic THEOLOGY. By Msgr. G. Van 
Noort, 8.T.D. (Volume I: The 
True Religion), translated and re- 
vised by John J. Castelot, SS., 
S.T.D., and William R. Murphy, 85., 
S.T.D. (Newman Press, Westmins- 
ter, Md., 1955), p. 324. $6.00. 


The Dogmatic Theology of Msgr. 
Gerard C. Van Noort is well known, es- 
pecially in Europe, where in many semi- 
naries it is used as a textbook. It was 
originally published in ten volumes 
through the years 1898-1908, approxi- 
mately a volume a year, and has been 
reprinted many times. 

Two Sulpician Fathers, professors at 
St. John’s Provincial Seminary in Plym- 
outh, Mich., Rev. John J. Castelot, 
S.S., S.T.D., and William R. Murphy, 
S.S., S.T.D., undertook the huge task of 
translating the ten volumes of Van 
Noort’s work into English. In the pref- 
ace to their translation of the first 
volume, they stress their reasons for 
doing so. Nowadays the priests in 
the ministry, too busy with other duties 
to cultivate their seminary Latin, will 
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prefer to refresh their dogmatic know]l- 
edge in English rather than in Latin; 
seminarians whose Latin is often in- 
sufficient will have more profit study- 
ing fundamental and dogmatic the- 
ology in English; finally, there is in 
this country a growth of interest in 
theology among people who cannot read 
Latin, such as nuns, brothers and edu- 
cated laymen. All these reasons call 
for a complete scientific course of dog- 
matic theology in English. 

Out of many excellent dogmatic 
series in Latin, the translators chose 
those of Msgr. Van Noort for the rea- 
son that he is most faithful to the 
theology of St. Thomas and “shows 
extraordinary clarity, open-mindedness 
and sound judgment in his presentation 
of theological problems” (p. v). 

In translating the first volume of Van 
Noort’s Dogmatic Theology, “Tractatus 
de Vera Religione”’ (The True Re- 
ligion), Fathers Castelot and Murphy 
used the fifth edition, compiled by Rev. 
J. P. Verhaar, 8.T.D., after the death in 
1946 of Msgr. Van Noort. 

In Van Noort’s book, the introduction 
to sacred theology is followed by the 
traditional treatises on the scientific 
analysis of religion, and on the truth 
of the Christian-Catholie religion. Ap- 
pendixes about revealed religion be- 
fore Christ and about Christ’s teach- 
ing on the Parousia conclude the book. 

The translators complemented the 
bibliography concerning the subject up 
to 1955. They conveniently put the 
English bibliography under separate 
subtitles (pp. lili, 2, 103, 134). For 
pedagogic purposes they present a de- 
tailed outline at the beginning of each 
article, thus making the disposition of 
articles even clearer than in the origi- 
nal text. Traditional Latin phrases, 
sometimes difficult to translate, were 
retained in parentheses (pp. 36, 37, 65, 
66, 67, 74, 75). 
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The most substantial revisions of the 
original text were made in “Introduc- 
tion to the Entire Field of Theology,” 
“On Religion in General,’ and in the 
appendix, “Christ’s Teaching on the 
Parousia.” In the explanation of 
Christ’s doctrine about his second ad- 
vent, Fr. Castelot, professor of Bibli- 
cal Theology, applied the results of 
modern 
Greek texts. 

In his book, Msgr. Van Noort oc- 
casionally refers to texts of the Holy 
Scripture without sufficient elaboration 
(ef. pp. 283, 389). This could be help- 
fully remedied in the present English 
version by giving, with other additions, 
at least succinctly, contents of the re- 
spective biblical texts. 

Fathers Castelot and Murphy have a 
fine achievement in their work trans- 
lating the first volume of Van Noort’s 
Dogmatic Theology. It may be ex- 
pected, too, that their translation will 
well serve their sublime purpose. 

Tu. J. Zusex, O.F.M. 


exegesis, using the original 


Rome Speaks on the Family 


PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY (From Leo XIII 
to Pius XII, 1878-1954). By Alvin 
Werth, O.F.M.Cap., A.M., and Clem- 
ent S. Mihanovich, Ph.D. (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee), pp. 159, with List of Papal 
Documents, Bibliography, Index of 
Papal Documents, and General In- 
dex. $3.00. 


The compilers of this collection of 
papal pronouncements on marriage and 
the family have gathered together in 
one small volume the authoritative 
pronouncements of the popes on two 
marriage and the 
They had in mind to give 


burning questions: 
family. 
Catholic priests and scholars a handy 
means of reference for the declarations 
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of the Vicars of Christ over a period 
of seventy-six years, from the begin- 
ning of the pontificate of Leo XIII 
(1878) to the year 1954 in the reign of 
Pius XII. Social Wellsprings, by 
Father Husslein, S.J., is the source of 
most of the quotations selected from 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. Other sources 
used quite freely are the Catholic Mind, 
and Father Sechmiedler’s The Holy 
Father Speaks to Newlyweds. Ap- 
propriate headings enable the reader to 
find readily the passages that bear upon 
the point desired. 

Catholics are not free to ignore the 
contents of papal encyclicals, allocu- 
tions and addresses. When the Su- 
preme Pontiffs in their official docu- 
ments purposely pass judgment on a 
disputed matter, the matter cannot be 
any longer considered a question open 
to discussion among __ theologians. 
Within the compass of this book we are 
given a fine array of official declara- 
tions that safeguard the integrity of 
marriage and the family. A reviewer is 
tempted to quote passage after pas- 
sage, but this would carry us beyond the 
bounds of the review. 

In any discussion of the use of the 
sterile period, Catholics must give at- 
tention to the clear declarations of Pius 
XI and Pius XII. Above all it must 
be remembered, in the words of Pius 
XII, that “the right deriving from the 
contract of marriage is a permanent, 
uninterrupted and not intermittent 
right of each of the parties, one to the 
other.” The same Holy Father speaks 
with utmost clarity about artificial in- 
semination. ‘Artificial insemination,” 
he tells us, “outside marriage is to be 
condemned purely and simply as im- 
moral. ... Artificial insemination in 
marriage with the use of an active 
element from a third person is equally 
immoral and as such is to be rejected 
summarily. ... Moreover, it is super- 


fluous to indicate that the active ele- 
ment can never be lawfully attained by 
acts that are contrary to nature.” 
Marriage is not to be converted “into a 
mere biological laboratory.” The force 
of the divine command against adultery 
“can never be weakened by any merely 
human custom, bad example, or pretext 
of human progress,” as Pius XI reminds 
us in his eneyelical, Castt Connubi. 

Addressing the Italian Catholie Union 
of Midwives, Pope Pius XII speaks to 
every woman: “The very labor which, 
after original sin, the mother must suffer 
to bring her child into the world is noth- 
ing but another bond drawing mother 
and child even closer. And this 
cooperation (with the Creator) becomes 
a path leading to eternal salvation: 
‘Woman will be saved by child-bear- 
ing’” (1 Tim. 2:15). Nor does the 
Holy Father forget the part played by 
the father of the child: “. what 
praise, what reward will He reserve for 
the father who has cherished and reared 
for Him the human life entrusted to 
him, a life worth more than all the gold 
and silver in the world!” 

The mere reading of the chapter on 
the family is an edification to every 
Christian. “If the mother devotes her- 
self to her mission as educator, giving 
suitable instruction and guidance, the 
life-cell of society will be healthy and 
strong.” The words of Leo XIII, in 
his Sapientiae Christianae (1890) stress 
the value of home education: “Always 
and everywhere account must be taken 
of the great influence exercised over the 
souls of children by home education. 
If the young find in the home the rule 
of a virtuous life, and, as it were, a 
practical school of Christian virtue, the 
salvation of society in the future is in 
great part guaranteed.” 

The volume is replete with lessons in 
Christian living. Paut E. CAMPBELL 
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Fides Translation of Psalms 


THE Psatms. Fides Translation (Fides 
Publishers Association, Chicago 10, 
Ill.), 306 pp. $3.95. 


Here we have another recent render- 
ing of those ancient classic poems which 
were the common prayers used by our 
Lord and the Blessed Virgin, as well as 
by the Saints of the Old and the New 
Law, and which constitute a large part 
of the priests’ Divine Office and of the 
Sacred Liturgy. This new translation 
is, as it should be, from the new Latin 
Psalter of Pius XII, and its purpose is 
to popularize the Psalms with the laity, 
to make those immemorial, poetic 
prayers easily understood and attractive 
to the faithful for private reading, 
public recitation and singing. 

The introductions and the notes here 
are by a lay person, Mary Parkins 
Ryan, and they are well done. The 
general introduction is sufficiently long 
and information and the particular 
introductions to each Psalm and the 
notes are brief but helpful. 

It is not stated who made the trans- 
lation for this work beyond saying that 
“the material has been gathered from 
the teaching and writings of men 
learned in Holy Scripture.” This state- 
ment, of course, would include the in- 
troductions and the notes. The trans- 
lation reads well, and seems to be 
faithful to the rich and _ beautiful 
thoughts and meaning of the Latin of 
the Psalms, and the Latin of the New 
Psalter is the best and most accurate 
rendering of the original Hebrew of the 
Psalms that we now possess. 

It may, however, be taken for granted 
that this new translation, like any other 
translation of the Psalms, will not, in 
the judgment of critics and experts, be 
found perfect in all respects, either as 
to accuracy of meaning or quality of 
style. This is to be expected, for no 
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two translations of any ancient work, 
no matter how well done, will be the 
same. There are too many personal 
ideas and characteristics entering into 
such an undertaking to have it other- 
wise. 

But the intelligent laity who will read 
and use this new work on the Psalms 
will have all they need for a good 
understanding and appreciation of the 
divine songs and most beautiful prayers 
ever composed. To be sure, such read- 
ing should be done, not hurriedly, as 
we read the morning paper, but slowly 
and meditatively, because there is more 
meaning in these inspired poems than 
we shall ever get out of them; and after 
we have thus read them a hundred 
times, we shall find them more full 
of meaning and attractive than ever. 

CuHarLes J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Help for Alcoholics 


SOBRIETY AND Beyonb. By Father John 
Doe (SMT Publishing Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., 1955), pp. 373. 
$5.00. 


This volume, despite its high price, 
should become a best-seller among the 
clergy. Even the recently ordained 
“Good Shepherd” soon learns that alco- 
holism is a ferocious wolf wreaking 
havoe among some of the sheep of his 
parish. Probably there are few young 
priests who have not approached some 
sacerdotal veteran with the anxious 
question: “How do you try to cure the 
alcoholics who come to you for help?” 

Sad to say, even the older priests 
often confess that they too have not yet 
found a truly successful treatment for 
genuine alcoholics. It was encouraging, 
therefore, to meet in Sobriety and Be- 
yond a priest-expert in alcoholism who 
appears to have examined every known 
device to rehabilitate the alcoholic. 
Centered around the twelve steps of the 
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Alcoholics Anonymous program, the 
remedies described by the anonymous 
Father Doe (himself an alcoholic) have 
accounted for A.A.’s miraculous success 
of 50% recovery from initial contact, 
and 25% recovery after difficulties. 

We are not suggesting that an ac- 
quaintance with this book will enable a 
priest to supplant A.A. for the alco- 
holics who come to him. A.A.’s “con- 
tact of confidence” and “group therapy” 
are indispensable. However, the A.A. 
member who is a Catholic certainly will 
count heavily upon the spiritual direc- 
tion of his confessor in using the A.A. 
program. Obviously, an insight into 
the aleoholic temperament and a famil- 
iarity with the A.A. “steps” would aid 
the priest in guiding such souls. 

The author of Sobriety and Beyond 
takes the familiar stand that alcoholism 
is a sickness. Admitting that alcohol- 
ism (like certain infectious diseases) is 
often brought on by sinful actions, he 
nevertheless holds that alcoholism is a 
positive ill and must be treated as such. 
As a result of ten years of work with 
(and aid from) A.A., Father Doe con- 
cludes: “The basic ingredient in every 
alcoholic personality is an abnormal 
fear element that lies behind and mo- 
tivates most of the abnormal and in- 
human behavior of the alcoholic.” 
Thus Father Doe’s message is an ex- 
position of how every alcoholic who has 
achieved sobriety “has achieved it, and 
maintains it, because someone, some- 
where, rebuilt his human confidence, 
and thus led him again to a confidence 
and faith in the divine, which ulti- 
mately is the only real security.” 

We doubt if any more persuasive call 
for “faith in the divine” can be found 
than that in Sobriety and Beyond. 
Considering the author’s presentation 
of the reason behind pride: “One of the 
reasons why men are so anxious to 


exalt themselves—to resent anything 
that would lower themselves in their 
own esteem or in that of others—is be- 
cause they see no other hope for their 
happiness save in themselves. 

But when one begins to seek God . . 
he of necessity begins to see the inade- 
quacy of himself—he begins to be 
humble. His hope then is placed in 
God alone; for he sees no hope in him- 
self. He no longer has to worry about 
getting his own way; all that matters 
is that God should get His way.” 

The title Sobriety and Beyond was 
well chosen, for the author insists that 
mere sobriety cannot be maintained by 
itself alone. Lasting sobriety is in- 
sured only by a serenity or peace of 
mind born of good mental hygiene. In 
the chapter, “First Things First,” there 
is an explanation of the “set order of 
things and values of life” by which a 
man should direct his conduct. As one 
reads this section of the book it becomes 
clear that the reformed alcoholic who 
practiced in all of his affairs these 
ascetical principles (which is what 
A.A.’s “Twelve Steps” are really) will 
find not only happy serenity, but also 
high sanctity. 

In our opinion, this book has value 
to the priest beyond the problem of al- 
coholism—for its highly colloquial ex- 
planations of spiritual truths could well 
be employed in assisting all types of 
habitual sinners to escape from their 
vices. This colloquial style of writing, 
almost bordering on slang, is frequently 
found throughout Father Doe’s book, 
but we feel that the vividness acquired 
by it is sufficient justification for its use. 
Somewhat distracting is the sensational 
style of printing and the unusual 
mechanical lay-out. This was un- 
doubtedly selected as a dramatic form 
for attention-getting purposes. 

Truly, Sobriety and Beyond should 
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be a source of sobriety and salvation to 
many an alcoholic, and a parish priest 
will find himself using it very often, for 
it will help to give his aleoholie peni- 
tents the remedy they need. 

JoHN G. PHILLIPS 


The Teaching Church 
Tue Cuurcu TreacHes. Documents of 
the Chureh in English Translation 

(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), 

pp. 400. $5.75. 

The original inspiration for this 
translation came from Gerald Van 
Ackeren, S.J., but the actual work of 
selection and translation was done by 
John F. Clarkson, 8.J., John H. Ed- 
wards, S8.J., William J. Kelly, S.J., and 
John J. Welch, S.J., all of St. Mary’s 
College, St. Mary’s, Kan. 

The purpose of the book is to provide 
English-reading students of the Catho- 
lic religion with a reference volume 
similar to Denzinger’s Enchiridion 
Symbolorum. However, this is not 
merely a translation of Denzinger. The 
editors have arranged their material by 
subject matter and, for the most part, 
follow the systematic index of Denzin- 
ger rather than his chronological ar- 
rangement of documents. At the end 
of the book the editors include a topical 
index, a table of ecumenical councils, 
and a table of cross references to Den- 
zinger. Naturally, they also include a 
general index. Furthermore, the edi- 
tors have included matter from encycli- 
cals not included in Denzinger, and in 
their selection have omitted much that 
is repetitious in Denzinger. 

The translations read well. The se- 
lection of documents will unquestion- 
ably make a seminary course or a col- 
lege religion course better. Theology 
is one subject that cannot be taught in- 
dependent from its source, the teaching 
Church. Priests and lay theologians 
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will find this an indispensable reference 


work. After all, Latin is no longer a 
universal language even among. the 
clergy. 


In treating of predestination, the edi- 
tors for some odd reason omit reference 
to Denz. 316 and 322. In treating of 
grace they cite the Second Council of 
Orange against the semi-Pelagians, but 
omit reference to the most important 
points, z.e., Denz. 180, 182, 183, 191, 
192 and 193. A Dominican professor 
of theology or religion would certainly 
supplement his remarks with the above 
references. Oddly enough the one ref- 
erence to limbo (Denz. 493) is also 
omitted. Considering the contemporary 
theological discussions about the place 
of Catholicism in a pluralistic society, 
the ommission of citations from Leo 
XIII’s Libertas is a little surprising. 

However, this type of book will be 
edited and re-edited. Use in seminaries 
and in colleges will prove its merit and 
in time disclose its weak points which 
will then be corrected. Even in its 
present form it cannot be recommended 
too highly. No serious English-reading 
theologian, lay or clerical, can afford to 
be without it. What counts in theology 
is not personal or partisan opinion, but 
the teaching Church. 

JOHN Fearon, 0.P. 


Pastoral Psychology 


PasTORAL PsyYCHOLOGY IN PRACTICE. 
By Willibald Demal, O.S8.B., D.D. 
(P. J. Kenedy, New York), 249 pp. 
$4.00. 

European Catholics, particularly 
priests, are doing so much creative writ- 
ing these days that it is no surprise to 
find that one of the first systematic ex- 
positions of the practice of pastoral 
psychology comes from the pen of a 
German Benedictine. So excellent is 
this treatise that one wonders how a 
parish priest or any priest directing 
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souls can work efficiently without the 
type of knowledge it contains and 
recommends to pastors. Within the 
past fifty years much has been learned 
about the workings of the human mind 
and the subliminal impediments to sanc- 
tity and personality problems as they 
affect the practice of the faith. After 
all, non-practice or mal-practice may be 
due as much to mental aberration as to 
malice. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first part deals with the soul “on 
its way to perfection.” Here Father 
Demal deals, among other things, with 
sin. He says: “The distinction be- 
tween mortal and venial sin is in prac- 
tice much more difficult than would 
appear from the teaching of many moral 
theologians. In contrast to the often 
very theoretical useless distinctions of 
‘asuists who pass moral judgments on 
human acts by means of stop-watch, 
yardstick and scales, so to speak, it is 
encouraging to find a writer like Ruland 
who says: ‘Whether a man really has 
committed a mortal sin we can never 
know. All those moral-theological con- 
siderations can provide us only with 
probabilities as to whether a certain 
grave sin is in fact a mortal sin’ (p. 
9).”.. While this judgment could cer- 
tainly be extended too far, Demal’s 
warning to confessors not to foist their 
own personal convictions on their peni- 
tents is sound. He believes that the 
general practice nowadays of exercising 
clemency in the confessional is justified. 

It was that part of the book dealing 
with depth psychology which intrigued 
this reviewer. Demal writes about the 
psychie differentiation of the sexes, the 
various age groups, different personali- 
ties, temperaments and character types. 
He also has something to say about 
how people can be expected to think if 
they are workers, as distinguished from 


peasants or bourgeois, farmers as dis- 
tinct from residents of industrial 
communities. 

The last part of the book deals with 
the various psycho-pathologies, their 
symptoms and treatment. 

Cana Conference directors will find 
his contrasting analysis of men and 
women fascinating as well as_ useful. 
While he is inclined too much to set up 
a wall between male and female traits 
(after all they have same characteris- 
tics in common) and while such sen- 
tences as this may be open to question: 
“man feels much more attracted to a 
woman who hides her love-longings in 
womanly sensitivity, and does not 
openly ask for his embrace (p. 71),” 
his observations generally seem sound. 
In his treatment of celibacy, after 
stressing motivation, he suggests that 
even celibates need the influence of the 
opposite sex to develop all their po- 
tentialities, e.g., self-control in the man, 
broadening intellect in the woman (p. 
83). He asserts that it has been an un- 
deniable achievement of depth psy- 
chology to demonstrate by chapter and 
verse how decisive the first years of life 
are for the formation of human charac- 
ter. Demal makes the dominant pas- 
sions twofold: sensuality and _ pride. 
In sensual people there is a strong urge 
to make people happy and to gain the 
affection of other people. The stimulus 
for the proud man is not the need of 
others, but the difficulties and obstacles 
that have to be conquered through fight. 
Most great leaders are proud men. The 
reader will find the chapter on the work- 
ing class quite good. Demal writes: 
“The first condition for regaining the 
worker is that parishes should be formed 
wherever there are working-class settle- 
ments—the sermon must appeal to the 
worker; it should be teaching something 
rather than moralising; it must be 
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shown plainly that the Church is honest 
in her support of the poor and the weak. 
The priest must endeavor to talk to the 
individual worker so that the worker 
comes to realize that the priest too is a 
human creature, that he understands 
and appreciates his worries, and that 
he considers sympathetically the 
worker’s shortcomings and errors of 
judgment. The priest must help, wher- 
ever that is possible, but he must be 
conscious of the fact that the worker 
does not want charity; he wants social, 
economic and political justice. He 
must have the courage to protect the 
worker, who is the weaker person, from 
injustices and unkindness of the 
stronger, ete. (p. 173).” 

There will be some room for disagree- 
ment, I am sure, with a few of the au- 
thor’s generalizations. It seems though, 
in view of the research done in this field, 
that no priest should be ordained with- 
out being exposed to this knowledge 
and this understanding. 

One final warning: the reader better 
have a good pair of eyes. The print is 
almost microscopic. 

Georce A. Key, Px.D. 


Second Jungmann Volume 


Tue Mass orf THE RoMAN Rite (Mis- 
sarum Sollemnia), Vol. 2: Offertory 
to Last Gospel. By J. A. Jungmann; 
translated by Francis Brunner (New 
York: Benziger, 1955), 531 pp. 
$9.25; set, $18.50. 


Purchasers of the first volume of this 
invaluable work in 1951 were impa- 
tient to get the second half, the detailed 
study of the Mass from the Offertory 
to the end. There was talk of a short 
delay, as a matter of months, a year at 
most. It is really not surprising that 
the translation and preparation, on the 
same high level of achievement as in 
the former part, should have taken a 
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good deal of time. Despite the many 
difficulties involved in the close and 
technical nature of the numberless notes 
and the like, the book reads smoothly 
and easily. Those making acquaint- 
ance with the work with this second vol- 
ume will have no difficulty in under- 
standing why this book achieved world- 
renown at a leap as literally “the last 
word” in Mass-history—and so essen- 
tial for evaluating the changes now tak- 
ing place before us, like the spread of 
Evening Mass and the Holy Week revi- 
sions. 

For priest-readers, and following the 
sequence of the Mass, here are some 
passages I have noted as inviting fur- 
ther reading: 

Lavabo: “We come upon isolated 
instances of hand-washing immediately 
before the consecration” (p. 78). 

At Orate Fratres: “In those non- 
monastic documents of the Middle Ages, 
the words [Orate] fratres et sorores: 
appear quite consistently” (p. 86). 

At Secret: “All these were attempts 
at remodeling in line with a late me- 
dieval conception of the canon, which 
was considered as starting with the se- 
cret, and in fact as forming a unit with 
it, a single secreta” (p. 93). 

At canon: “Although the fabric thus 
formed continues to survive unbroken in 
our Mass, it is difficult for anyone not 
initiated into the history of the Mass 
to recognize the outlines of such a plan 
in the text of today” (p. 101). 

“The most notable modification was 
the break at the Te igitur which led to 
a splitting off of the preface and to a 
new make-up of the canon that now 
followed” (p. 102). 

In eighth-ninth century Gaul “the 
canon becomes a prayer spoken by the 
priest in a tone so low that even the by- 
standers cannot hear it” (p. 117). 

Preface: “Among the prefaces in use 
today, two appear to escape the ordi- 
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nary scheme for prefaces: the Trinity 
preface (which presents a profession of 
faith in the mystery of the Trinity 
rather than a prayer of thanks) and 
the preface of the Apostles We 
have here a distortion of the original 
text . . . The original is found in the 
Leonianum, where the preface presup- 
poses the entire normal introduction” 
(p. 123). 

“Book VII of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions is evidently a superficially 
christianized collection of Jewish 
prayers” (p. 133, note). 

Signs of the Cross: “The oratorical 
pause implies also the oratorical ges- 
ture . . . If, with this in mind, we con 
the text of the canon, we actually find 
that every time the gifts are mentioned, 
the sign of the cross is also indicated” 
(pp. 145, 146). 

Gratias agamus: “The Mass is a 
thanksgiving which culminates in the 
offering a holy gift; it is an offering 
which is so spiritual that it appears to 
be only a thanksgiving” (p. 149). 

Memento: “Both problems are 
solved at one blow if we put a period 
after the words incoluminitatis suae, 
and then begin with a new sentence: 
Tibi reddunt vota sua aeterno Deo vivo 
et vero communicantes” (p. 169). 

Hanc igitur: “It is the same diffi- 
culty encountered by present-day pas- 
tors trying to incorporate all the inten- 
tions that have been recommended to 
their prayers, from ailing pets to menac- 
ing school exams” (p. 184). 

Mysterium fidei: “Unfortunately 
the popular explanation (that the words 
were originally spoken by the deacon to 
reveal to the congregation what had 
been performed at the altar, .. .) is 
poetry, not history” (p. 199). 

Elevation: “A religious movement 
swept over the people, now that they 
hardly presumed to receive Com- 
munion, at least to look at the sacred 
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species with their bodily eyes” (p. 206). 

Among the elevation ejaculations cur- 
rent in Ireland is reported: “All praise 
to three, Lord Jesus, white and red” 
(p. 217). 

Supplices: “This is correlated for 
the most part with the incomplete 
sacramental theology of the time” 
(p. 232). 

Cum signo fidei: “This . . . is not 
just a ‘sign of faith’ in an indefinite and 
general sense: it is the seal which in 
Baptism is impressed upon the profes- 
sion of faith; thus it is Baptism itself” 
(p. 242). 

Nobis quoque: “Here, too, the clergy 
must be meant by the peccatores 
famuli,” the celebrating priest and his 
assistants” (p. 250). 

In unitate: “The ‘unity of the Holy 
Ghost’ in the modern Mass is only an- 
other way of saying the ‘holy Church’ ” 
(p. 265). 

Per Quem: “According to the Stowe 
Missal of the 9th century the entire 
doxology beginning with Per quem was 
sung three times” (p. 273, note). 

“The Missa praesanctificatorum . . 
is nothing else except a Communion 
service” (p. 281). 

Pater noster: “Basically, therefore, 
the people say the Our Father along 
with the celebrant. It is the people’s 
Communion prayer” (p. 288). 

Communion: “So, in the two thou- 
sand years of the Church’s history, we 
see two viewpoints the most opposite 
imaginable enjoying the field: on the 
one hand, the undiscerning confidence 
that he who by Baptism was implanted 
in Christ, and accepted into the King- 
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dom of God, should also be allowed to 
regard the bread of heaven as his daily 
food; on the other hand, that feeling of 
reserve and timidity that looked more 
to human weakness than to the grace- 
made dignity of the Christian, and 
which hindered even the pious from 
often approaching the holy mystery” 
(pp. 365, 366). 

“Moreover, an increasing number of 
voices are now being heard in favor of 
using for Communion substantially only 
those Hosts which were consecrated at 
the same Mass, and so the connection 
between sacrifice and repast might 
again gain its full, natural expression. 
This aspiration has’ been heartily 
praised and encouraged by Pope Pius 
XII” (p. 411). 

Last Gospel: “When in the year 1558, 
the first general chapter of the Society 
of Jesus, convened to choose a suc- 
cessor to St. Ignatius, expressed the 
desire to make the rite of the Mass uni- 
form within the order, the last Gospel 
was one of the points that still hung in 
the balance even in Rome itself. A last 
Gospel was indeed decided upon for the 
order’s rite, but it was left free to 
choose Luke 11:27ff, . . . or the prolog 
of St. John” ( p. 44). 

The canonization of St. Pius X gives 
the liturgical apostolate enormous 
impetus; every month now brings fresh 
tokens that the reform planned will go 
forward. In all of this the Jungmann 
volumes are guides for priests and 
others endeavoring to keep abreast in 
thinking with the Church. 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
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this new complete ‘ 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA E OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS 





Search where you will, you cannot find anywhere in the English language a complete and 
Catholic encyclopedia of the Bible. This gaping void has now been closed with the publi- 
cation of the Catnouic BrpiticaL ENcycLopepta, «a work which, in its preliminary stages, was 
characterized by the late Secretary of the Pontifical Commission for Biblical Studies, James 
M. Vosté, O.P., as “‘answer to the real need of the Church in America as well as in England 
and Treland.” 

The Catuoric Bratica, ENcycLopepta is not merely a dictionary, not. merely a com- 
mentary. It is far more than these: it is an encyclopedia in the strictest and fullest sense of 
that word. 

It would be unfortunate to assume that the Catuoiic BipiticaL ENCYCLOPEDIA was in- 
tended for the Scripture specialist only. For whom was this work prepared? For the priest 
in the manifold duties of his calling and for the educated laity; for the student and the pro- 
fessor of Scripture, Dogmatic, Moral and Ascetical Theology, for the student and professor of 
Philosophy, Science, History, Government. 


“The authors have indeed attained their goal. The clear, lucid text, the con- 
venient format and pleasing type, the richness of material offered in dogma and 
ethics, history, geography and topography, archaeology and linguistics, as well asa 
study of every proper name: all this can hardly be surpassed within the limits of 
the authors’ objective.’—VeERY Rev. ATHANASIUS B. MiLuer, O.S.B., Secretary of the 
Pontifical Commission on Biblical Studies 


Authors: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John E, Steinmueller, S.T.D., S. Ser.L., one of the two Consultors of 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission from the United States, formerly Professor of Sacred Scripture 
and Hebrew at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, New York, presently 
Pastor of St. Barbara’s Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D., co-author, with Msgr. Steinmueller, of A Com- 
panion to the New Testament and A Companion to the Old Testament; Professor of Sacred Scripture 
and History, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y. 


“The best guide in English to an understanding of the official Roman Catholic 
position on Biblical problems and of the Roman Catholic contributions to the study 
of the Bible.”’—Pror. R. H. Prerrrer, //arvard University 


1896 pages (714" x 1014") 





Regular Buckram Edition: $20.00 
Buckram with thumb index 22.00 
Skiver Leather Binding with thumb index 30.00 
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Here’s the first new improvement in candle 
lighting technique in over 2,000 years! 


Instead of a waxed taper, Will & Baumer’s 
new Gas Candle Lighter uses propane gas to 
light the wick. The flaming jet—adjustable to a 
length of three inches—instantly ignites the 

candle. Gone is the fumbling and uncertainty 
often associated with lighting high altar candles. 
Even if wicks are hidden from view, bent or 
broken, the high heat intensity of the gas causes 
immediate combustion. 
























This unique new gas lighter is completely safe in 
trained hands. Several built-in safety features make 
this new gas type lighter far safer than old style 
lighters. Normal precaution is all that is necessary. 

Wall holder equipped with lock and key prevents the 
curious and unauthorized from tampering with the 
lighter. 


Lighter is furnished complete with disposable gas 
cylinder, holder and three replacement cylinders. Each 


cylinder holds enough fuel for approximately 15 hours 
of burning time. 


For further information, see your Will & Baumer 


representatives, or write direct. 
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